






POLITICAL COURTESIES 
AND SUGGESTIONS 

INCE his election, Senator Har- 
S ding has announced his intention 

of visiting the Panama Canal. 
Promptly upon the publication of this 
news, Secretary Daniels telegraphed on 
behalf of President Wilson, offering 
President-elect Harding the use of the 
Mayflower to transport him to Hampton 
Roads and the use of a battleship to 
carry him thence to the Zone. This 
courtesy was graciously declined by Mr. 
Harding in a telegram which cordially 
expressed his thanks for the offer. 

Secretary Daniels’s suggestion was 
worthy of the best American tradition 
in the attitude which it manifested to- 
wards a political opponent. The tradi- 
tion was several times violated during 
the campaign, but never by Senator 
Harding. Secretary Baker has also 
spoken for the War Department in 
offering full military courtesies to the 
President-elect during his visit in the 
Zone and in offering to extend to 
hima similar courtesy should he desire 
to inspect conditions along the Mexican 
border. 

Governor Cox has issued an admira- 
ble statement, in which he expressed 
the hope that the Democratic party 
would co-operate with the new Admin- 
istration and refrain from political 
sabotage. 

A suggestion which emanated from 
William Jennings Bryan has deserved 
the publicity which it has received. 
Mr. Bryan believes that, since the 
Nation so overwhelmingly voiced its 
desire for a Republican Administra- 
tion, President Wilson should not wait 
until March 4 to resign the reins of 
office, but should now withdraw in 
favor of Vice-President Marshall. Mr. 
Marshall, Mr. Bryan suggests, could 
then appoint Mr. Harding as Seere- 
tary of State, and in turn withdraw in 
his favor, making Mr. Harding Presi- 
dent. 

So far as we can see, there would be 
nothing unconstitutional in such a pro- 
celure. It is interesting, not as a prob- 
able course of action, but as an in- 
dication of the real flexibility in 


our apparently inflexible Constitution. 
Under the British system, as Americans 
weil know, when one party is defeated, 
the opposing party at once comes into 
power. If Mr. Bryan’s suggestion were 
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to be followed, the American type of 
government without any formal change 
could be made almost as responsive as 
that of Great Britain. 

That Mr. Bryan has lost neither his 
fertility in political suggestion nor his 
sense of humor may be judged from 
this and the fact that he is also re- 
ported as saying, in substance: “I 
don’t see how Governor Cox was so 
badly beaten when I didn’t help him.” 


SENATOR HARDING AND 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
pore the recent Presidential cam- 
; paign there was a good deal of 
heated discussion about Senator Har- 
ding’s attitude towards the principle of 
substituting for war in international 
disputes an appeal to reason and jus- 
tice through the agency of a League 
of Nations. Some intelligent Americans 
were convinced that Mr. Harding’s 
sympathies, if not his outspoken dec- 
larations, were fora policy of Ameri- 
ean isolation. We did not think so, and 
the results of the election indicate that 
the majority of the American peopie 
did not think so.. How, then, did the 
impression get abroad among intelli- 
gent men, especially in university cir- 
eles, that Mr. Harding was committed 
to a policy of “ going it alone”? 

We think the answer may be found 
in the headlines of the daily news- 
papers. In his much-diseussed Des 
Moines speech, for example, Mr. Har- 
ding said in reply to Mr. Cox, and re- 
ferring to the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, “ I am not for clarification, 
but for rejection.” The newspaper 
headlines reported this statement as 
follows: “ Harding rejects the League 
outright.” Readers jumped to the con- 
clusion that this meant that he was 
against all association with other civ- 
ilized nations in an attempt to enforce 
international law. But if they had read 
the speech itself capped by these star- 
tling headlines they would have found 
that Mr. Harding was referring, when 
he used the word “ rejection,” simply 
to the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions as framed at Paris, for he con- 
tinued with these words: “ As soon as 
possible after my election I shall advise 
with the best minds in the United 
States, and especially I shall consult 
in advance with the Senate, with whom 








by the terms of the Constitution I shall 
be bound to counsel and without whose 
consent no such international associa- 
tion can be formed, to the end that we 
shall have an Association of Nations 
for the promotion of international 
peace.” 

Another instance of misleading head- 
lines is found in the report of Mr. 
Harding’s significant speech at Marion, 
on November 4, to a group of his 
neighbors who had gathered to con- 
gratulate him on his victory. The news- 
paper headlines reporting this speech 
read as follows: ‘“ Harding declares the 
Versailles League is ‘now deceased.’ ” 
The natural inference of those who 
went no further than the headlines was 
that Mr. Harding was rejoicing over 
the fact that the movement for inter- 
national peace had received a final and 
fatal blow. Those, however, who, witha 
justifiable distrust of headline writers, 
went on and read the complete address 
found that what he said was this: 

I didn’t see as much sorrow in your 
faces as I had apprehended. It’s not 
that you or I question the desire of 
America to play its part ; it’s not that 
we question the high ideals of those 
who were responsible for the Versailles 
Covenant. You just didn’t want a sur- 
render of the United States of Amer- 
ica, you wanted America to go on 
under American ideals. That’s why you 
didn’t care for the League which is 
now deceased. 

America is playing a great part now. 
America is healing the heart of the old 
world to-night as no other nation, but 
there is more to do. There is a new 
world relationship, and when the next 
Administration comes into power 
we're going to play our part. We're 
going to ask for nations associated to- 
gether in justice, but it shall be an as- 
sociation which surrenders nothing of 
American freedom. 

The lesson is that, while the American 
headline writer is usually clever and in- 
teresting, he cannot be depended upon 
for all the facts. The man who scans 
the headlines and thinks he has the 
news of the day is not infrequently apt 
to be misled. 


THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 
QUESTION IN MICHIGAN 


A= illustration of misleading 
newspaper headlines is found in 
the reports of the vote of the electorate 
of Michigan on the so-called Parochial 


School Amendment to the Constitution 
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of that State. The proposed Amend- 
ment provided that all children between 
the ages of five and sixteen should be 
compelled to attend the public schools. 
A clear-sighted and impartial corre- 
spondent in Michigan informs us that 
the movement which led to the framing 
of this Amendment was aimed directly 
at the Roman Catholic Church and was 
designed to close its parochial schools. 
Protestant schools, however, were also 
involved, the Lutheran, Adventist, and 
Christian Reformed Churches all hav- 
ing parochial day schools. Perhaps the 
supporters of the Amendment did not 
realize the sweeping effect it might 
have on the general course of education, 
but if it had passed all the secular 
private schools in the State would have 
been closed. The Secretary of State 
refused to place the question on the 
primary ballot, the Attorney-General 
having advised that the Amendment 
would, if adopted, be unconstitutional. 
Its supporters carried the matter to the 
Supreme Court, which decided, wisely, 
we think, that the Amendment should 
go to the voters, and that the function 
of the Court is to pass on the consti- 
tutionality of a law after its enactment 
and not before. The Amendment being 
thus submitted to the voters, they, also 
wisely, it seems to us, decisively rejected 
it by a vote of nearly two to one. 
Whereupon a great New York news- 
paper placed upon its special and prom- 
inent despatch from Detroit the head- 
line: “* Michigan Approves Parochial 
Schools.” The voters of Michigan, we 
believe, did nothing of the kind. They 
simply sustained the American princi- 
ple of freedom under regulation, or, as 
a writer in the Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, “ Press” expresses it, the voters 
took the intelligent and logical position 
that “* the State has the right to investi- 
gate and regulate but not to dominate 
schools.” 

The American public school system 
is founded upon the principle that the 
State has the right and the duty to 
see that all its children are made com- 
petent citizens as far as education can 
so make them, and that all the citizens 
are to be taxed for this purpose. Par- 
ents who desire and are able:to furnish 
their children with an education at 
least equivalent in standards and effi- 
ciency to that required and supplied 
by the State should be permitted to 
do so. 

The real danger of parochial schools, 
whether Protestant or Catholie, is that 
they tend to develop in their patrons a 
desire to be relieved of their school 
taxes. This tendency should be eom- 
bated frankly wherever it shows itself. 


THE OUTLOOK 


For the public school system, the 
greatest of all American institutions 
and the unique contribution that the 
American people have made to the 
history of democracy, will be greatly 
weakened, perhaps even destroyed, if the 
school moneys are divided, diverted, 
or paid over to private teachers and 
boards of management. Provided that 
universal taxation for school purposes 
is maintained and the right of the 
State to determine the minimum stand- 
ards of education is unabridged, par- 
ents should have the freedom to edu- 
cate their children where they will. 


WHERE ARE THE 
FAMILIAR FACES? 
TRIKING changes in the new Congress 
will be noted in the Senate. Among 
very familiar faces there will no longer 
be seen (at least not for six years after 
March 4, 1921) those of Senators Cham- 
berlain and Gore. 

Mr. Chamberlain, twice Governor of 
Oregon, has been since 1909 in the 
Senate, where, as an eminent author- 
ity there on army matters (he was 
Chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee), his influence was felt far and 
wide. Though a Democrat, he pointed 
out unsparingly the deficiencies of a 
Democratic Administration and was 
an effective thorn in its side. As his 
course has always been independent, 
many thousand Oregon Republicans 
have voted for him election after elee- 
tion. If the next President includes a 
Democrat in his Cabinet and selects a 
civilian as Secretary of War, what 
better candidate could there be than 
Mr. Chamberlain ? 

Mr. Gore has represented Oklahoma 
in the Senate ever since Oklahoma be- 
came a State. He is blind, his face is 
singularly striking, bis oratory is brill- 
iant, and, like Senator Chamberlain, 
though a Democrat, he has opposed 
some of President Wilson’s policies. 

These Senators are succeeded re- 
spectively by Robert N. Stanfield and 
John W. Harreld. For days after the 
election Seott Ferris, Democrat, the 
able Congressman from Oklahoma, was 
supposed to have won the succession to 
Senator Gore, whom he defeated in 
the primaries. Mr. Harreld is one of 
the few Republicans ever elected to 
office in Oklahoma. The unexpected 
Republican addition arising from the 
election of these men, together with 
Mr. Cameron from Arizona, Mr. Ernst 
from Kentucky (whose defeat of Sen- 
ator Beckham was not known until 
several days after the election), Mr. 
Weller from Maryland, and certain 


others, brings up the Senate Republi- 
can majority to twenty-two. 


CHANGES IN THE HOUSE 


ly the House of Representatives 
there are equally striking changes. 
A hundred and nineteen members of 
the present House were not returned. 
Some were not candidates for re- 
election ; a few, like Seott Ferris, were 
candidates for Senatorial honors ; some 
were defeated in the primaries. But 
most were defeated on November 2. 

The results of the elections on that 
date seem almost incredible. Repub- 
licans won solid delegations from Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, and from all of the 
States west of the Mississippi and north 
of Oklahoma, with one exception—Cal- 
ifornia. And, what is more, the Re- 
publicans won solid delegations, save 
the admixture of one Democrat, in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Missouri. 
The New Jersey result recalls the con- 
dition of the future lower house of its 
State Legislature; one Democratic 
Assemblyman will represent his party 
there. 

Three very familiar faces will be ab- 
sent from the House—at least for two 
years from March 4, 1921. 

First is that of Champ Clark, Demo- 
crat, member of the Fifty-third and of 
the Fifty-fifth and succeeding Con- 
gresses, inclusive of the present. In two 
of those Congresses he was minority 
leader and in four Speaker. His great 
popularity is indicated by the fact that 
at the Baltimore Convention of 1912 he 
led on twenty-seven ballots, and, what 
is more, on no less than eight of them 
had a clear majority. Had the Repub- 
lican rule prevailed in Democratic con- 
ventions, Mr. Clark would have doubt- 
less won the seat now oceupied by 
Woodrow Wilson. 

General Isaac R. Sherwood, Demo- 
erat, will not be seen in the next 
Congress. He is the dean of both 
branches of Congress. He will be eighty- 
six on his next birthday. He stands as 
straight as ever, as befits a gallant sol- 
dier of the Civil War. His tall form, 
crowned by shaggy white hair, has been 
as much a “sight” in the House to 
be pointed out to visitors as have been 
the better-known faces of ex-Speakers 
Cannon and Clark. General Sherwood 
has represented the Toledo district of 
Ohio in Congress for many years. 

Doubtless the most efficient legislator 
in the House, who must now needs re- 
tire because of defeat at the primaries. 
is John J. Esch, Republican, from 
Wisconsin. He was defeated by the 
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ALICE M. ROBERTSON, OF OKLAHOMA, 
REPRESENTATIVE-ELECT 
combined efforts of the Plumb Plan 
League, the Non-Partisan League, and 
Senator La Follette. Mr. Esch, with 
Senator Cummins, originated the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920. He has served 
continuously in the House for twenty- 
two years. His great experience should 
be utilized by the new Administration ; 
were he to be appointed to the vacancy 
on the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion which will shortly occur, the selec- 

tion would be appropriate. 


NEW MEMBERS 


_— the new faces in the House 
LA will be that of Alice Robertson, of 
Muskogee, Oklahoma, the second woman 
to go to Congress and the only woman to 
be in the Sixty-seventh Congress. Asa 
child of five years Miss Robertson went 
to the old Indian Territory in an ox 
cart, along with her missionary father. 
In the Roosevelt Administration she 
was postmistress of Muskogee. She 
owns a restaurant, and her advertise- 
ments recommending it were cleverly 
phrased so as to tell voters just how 
they should cast their ballots for the 
restaurant owner. 

As an addition of strength to the 

















(C) Harris & Ewing 


THEO. E. BURTON, REPRESENTATIVE-ELECT 
FROM OHIO 


THE OUTLOOK 


House no man should be more wel- 
come than Theodore E. Burton, ex- 
Representative and ex-United States 
Senator from Ohio. The House needs 
sources of exact information. Mr. Bur- 
ton will take his place along with Speaker 
Gillett as supplying such need. In his 
judgments Mr. Burton is a very inde- 
pendent man. 

William Stafford, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, who defeated Victor Berger, 
Socialist, is another familiar figure 
who will return to the House after an 
absence of some years. 

A Republican Representative has 
actually been elected from Texas. Of 
the fifteen districts in the South in 
which Republicans made contests they 
won seven and made a remarkable 
showing in the other eight. 

The result of all the elections appears 
to bring up the House Republican 

















(C) Harris & Ewing 


E, F. LADD, SENATOR-ELECT FROM 
NORTH DAKOTA 


majority to the huge total of 179— 
an unwieldy majority. 


NEW GOVERNORS 


Spee in interest to the Congres- 
\ J sional elections were those of the 
Governors. Not all States had such 
elections, but the States which did 
have them were important. 

Among those States was Illinois. 
The election there was characterized by 
a fight among Republicans, brought 
about by William Hale Thompson, 
the Chicago “boss.” Even the Chi- 
cago “ Tribune” favored the elee- 
tion of James Hamilton Lewis, the 
Democratic candidate, over that of 
Small, the Republican candidate, and a 
Thompson follower. On the basis of 
pre-election compromise, the Thompson 
strength was promised to McKinley, a 
Thompson opponent, for the Senate. Mr. 
Small was elected by a great plurality. 

In Wisconsin a similar split oceurred 
between the La Follette and anti-La 
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CHANNING COX, GOVERNOR-ELECT 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Follette followers. Though there was 
no compromise, a similar result was 
obtained, Mr. Lenroot, an anti-La 
Follette Republican, being elected 
Senator, and John J. Blaine, the pro- 
La Follette candidate, Governor. 

In Massachusetts Channing H. Cox, 
the Republican candidate, won over his 
Democratic opponent, John J. Walsh, 
by a huge majority. In Connecticut 
Everett J. Lake, Republican, had a 
decisive victory; similar results ob- 
tained in Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Rhode Island, were foreshadowed 
by Mr. Parkhurst’s triumph in the 
September Maine election for Gov- 
ernor. The next Governor of Vermont 
will be James Hartness; of New 
Hampshire, Albert O. Brown ; and of 
Rhode Island, Emery J. San Souci. 

In Ohio ex-Mayor Harry L. Davis, of 
Cleveland, defeated his opponent, State 
Auditor A. V. Donahey, Democrat. 

In Michigan General A. J. Groes- 
beek, the Republican candidate against 
former Governor Ferris, was elected. 


THE WEST AND SOUTH 

I‘ Montana Joseph M. Dixon, former 
_ chairman of the Progressive National 

Committee, obtained the Republican 

















(C) Keystone 
EVERETT J. LAKE, GOVERNOR-ELECT 
OF CONNECTICUT 
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victory over his opponent, and had the 
advantage of many Democratic votes. 


In Idaho David W. Davis, Repub- 


lican, won handsomely. 

The same is true of S. R. McKilvie 
in Nebraska. Here again the situation 
was complicated by a three-cornered 
vote. 

In Colorado Governor Oliver H. 
Shoup defeated James M. Collins, 
Democrat, who had been indorsed by 
the Non-Partisan League. 

In Kansas Governor Henry J. Allen 
has been victorious again, and says, 
as reported : 

This is the greatest blow the Gom- 
pers leadership ever received. It 
turned on this State every gun at its 
command—money, speakers, organ- 
izers—and lost in all except three 
counties. It particularly attacked the 

















(C) Keystone 
E. J. SAN SOUCI, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF R. I. 


Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, 
and thereby sought to turn the voters 
against me. 


From the standpoint of the future, 
the most striking event in the election is 
the Republican victory in Tennessee. 
Harding has a lead over Cox, and 
Taylor, Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor, over Roberts, Democrat and 
present Governor of the State. This 
double result, constituting the first real 
break in the “ Solid South,” may be 
epoch-making in the history of party 
government in the United States. It 
will patently help the Republican party. 
But the addition of Oklahoma—Repub- 
lican for the first time since its State- 
hood—and the Republican gains in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Florida should stir none to some- 
thing better and more potential than 
relying on any sectional solidarity. 


THE CUBAN ELECTIONS 

be elections in this country were 
not the only important elections 

during the first week of November. 


THE OUTLOOK 

















H. L. DAVIS, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF OHIO 


The Cuban elections also took place at 
that time. _ 

The present President, Sefior Meno- 
cal, is a Conservative. He has been an 
admirable President. As he declined to 
stand for a third term, the Conserva- 
tives turned to General Montalvo, a 
good man but not commanding the 
following of another General, José 
Miguel Gomez, the. candidate of the 
Liberals and a popular idol with the 
Radicals, especially in Havana. Gomez 
had a fine military record in the Cuban 
Revolution of 1898; later he led the 
rebellion against President Palma 
(which brought about our second inter- 
vention), and was elected President 
(1908). His four-year term was charac- 
terized by extravagance... Some years 
after he led an uprising, with conse- 
sequent loss of life and damage to 
property. 

As between Montalvo and Gomez, 
the latter would have won. Hence, as 
a very large section of Liberals felt that 
Gomez did not represent them, they 
joined hands with the Conservatives 
who disregarded Montalvo. This coali- 
tion then nominated Dr. Alfredo Zayas, 
a man of greater intellectual ability 
than Gomez and regarded as the real 

















JOS. L. DIXON, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF MONTANA 
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founder of the Liberal party. He took 
no.-part in the Gomez revolts. ‘He «is 
a National figure, having been candidate 
for Vice-President in 1912 and for 
President in 1916. His nomination was 
followed by President Menocal’s sup- 
port of the ‘candidate and by an elec- 
tion which shows that most Cubans 
wish to continue a Presidency of the 
Menocal, not of the Gomez, type. 

This result will be gratifying to 
Americans as well. But the conduct of 
the election itself is also peculiarly 
gratifying. It is the first election to be 
conducted in a distinctly orderly man- 
ner—doubtless due to the fact that it 
was the first under the law adopted by 
the Cuban Congress and framed at the 
Cuban Government’s invitation by our 
General Crowder, a law designed to 

















ALFRED TAYLOR, GOVERNOR-ELECT OF TENN. 


prevent registration frauds and ballot- 
box stuffing. 


THE BUILDING TRADE SCANDAL 
) eapae “yvake-offs,” price fix- 
ing, and blackmail are the charges 
intimated in the investigation by a 
Committee of the Legislature into the 
practices of the Building Trades Coun- 
cil in New York City. Instituted nomi- 
nally to protect contractors against 
labor strikes, on the one hand, and un- 
fair competition. on the other, it is 
charged with laying tribute on laborers 
and contractors alike, and so excess- 
ively that workmen had to pay from $3 
to $10 a week, while some contractors 
who undertook to fight exactions were 
driven out of business or into bank- 
ruptey. Others, it is stated, paid large 
sums for influence in getting contracts. 
It is said that tens of thousands of work- 
men paid tribute under penalty of losing 
jobs, although the American Federation 
of Labor tried to help them resist. It 
is alleged that graft affected the letting 

of city contracts for building schools. 
So extraordinary have been the reve- 
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lations before the Committee that the 
United States Government is watching 
the matter with a view to its bearing on 
the housing question. Mr. Untermyer, 
who is bringing out the evidence, says 
that the levy of tribute has laid a 
heavy burden on all building costs, and 
instances one contract where there was 
an attempt to raise the cost by $125,- 
000, solely for profiteering purposes. 

Such a deplorable state of things as 
this investigation has brought out shows 
how easy it can be made for unscrupu- 
lous go-betweens to take advantage of 
men who are ready to buy business 
privileges as against their competitors 
or to buy off union leaders. Soon the 
go-between can become an intolerable 
extortionist and can mulect both sides. 
In business the only right way is the 
square way. 


THE GREEK SITUATION 


4 ips Greek Government has called 
upon Prince Paul, younger brother 
of the deceased King Alexander, to 
ascend the throne. The Prince is with 
his parents in Switzerland. When the 
Greek Minister in Switzerland informed 
him that the Greek Government con- 
sidered him called to assume the duties 
of sovereign, he replied, as reported : 

I do not share the point of view of 
the Greek Government. . . . The 
throne does not belong to me but to 
my august father, King Constantine. 
My eldest brother Prince George is 
constitutionally his successor. Neither 
of them has ever renounced his 
rights but both were obliged to leave 
Greece. ... The King has always 
declared himself willing to subordinate 
his will to the free expression of the 
desires of the Greek people. As for 
Prince George, he has never made 
any declaration at all and it is not for 
me to ask him to renounce his rights. 

. . « I would, then, consent to ascend 

the throne only in the event of the 

Greek people’s decision that they did 

not desire the return of my august 

father or that they exclude Crown 

Prince George from his rights of sue- 

cession. 

Meanwhile the Greek Parliament has 
elected as Regent Admiral Koundu- 
riottis, who became internationally 
known when in the first Balkan War, as 
Commander of the Greek fleet, he put 
the Turkish fleet out of business, thus 
clearing the way for Greek occupation 
of Greek islands which had long been 
under Turkish sovereignty. Later the 
Admiral became Minister of Marine in 
the Venizelos Cabinet, a position he 
still holds. He is a close personal and 
political friend of the Prime Minister, 
and in September, 1916, was with him 
a co-signer of the proclamation es- 
tablishing the Provisional Government. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Through its power Greece was brought 
into the late war on the side of Serbia 
and the Entente Allies, and ultimately 
King Constantine was forced to leave 
Greece. The Admiral’s departure from 
Greece completely upset the morale of 
the Greek fleet. In June, 1917, the 
King was forced to leave the country ; 
he was also informed that he had lost 
the confidence of the protecting Powers 
and that these Powers considered them- 
selves as relieved, as far as he was con- 
cerned, of the obligations arising from 
their rights of protection. 

At this moment a regency under 
Premier Venizelos might not please as 

















PRINCE PAUL, WHO MAY BECOME KING 
OF GREECE 


many parties and political groups in 
Greece as would a regency under one 
who enjoys a more general popularity. 


THE BOLSHEVIST ADVANCE 
IN SOUTHERN RUSSIA 
rJ ue recent reverses of General 
Wrangel’s army and its with- 
drawal toa strategic base in the Crimea 
emphasize the opinion, widely expressed 
at the time of the agreement of the Reds 
to peace with Poland, that one prime 
object of this agreement was to make 
it possible for Trotsky to send rein- 
forcements against General Wrangel. 
It would be like the treachery and 
lack of all public honesty of the Bolsh- 
eviki to break again with Poland 
should they once succeed in crushing 
the opposition to their power in south- 
ern Russia. Despatches from abroad 
indicate that the foreign press consider 
that this is quite likely. If it happens. 
the Powers will again be confronted 
with the question they have so often 
dodged, namely, whether class autoc- 
racy and government by murder and 
devastation are to be ignored or re- 
pressed. Already France is showing un- 
easiness at the situation, and is diseuss- 
ing the best way of supporting General 
Wrangel to avoid the future menace. 
Accounts differ as to the actual ex- 
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tent of General Wrangel’s defeat. He 
was trying to hold a front along 
the Dnieper River, and it is said that a 
sudden and unexpected freezing of the 
Dnieper permitted the forces of the 
Reds to cross on the ice and initiate a 
sudden and disastrous attack. General 
Wrangel is now holding a line of de- 
fense at the Isthmus of Perekop, the 
only entrance to ,the Crimean Penin- 
sula. 


DENOMINATIONALISM ON 

THE MISSION FIELD 

r] ue Chinese are greatly puzzled over 
American denominational distine- 
tions. They are unable to understand 
who the Presbyterians are, for in the 
Chinese language these are called the 
“church of old men.” The distinctions 
between northern and southern Bap- 
tists are not very exciting in Peking. 
In all of the mission fields when the 
native Christians hold meetings they de- 
clare that just as soon as their churches 
become self-supporting they will abolish 
all American divisions and be one 
church. 

The Rev. Frank Garrett is a Disciple 
missionary in China who believes that 
the movement toward a native church 
should be aided rather than hindered. 
He wrote home to his Board last spring 
and suggested that negotiations for 
church union in China had reached a 
stage where Disciples of Christ must de- 
clare an attitude toward the movement. 
The impending union would involve 
two features which have not hitherto 
characterized Disciple churches—a dis- 
trict association of churches and a free 
exchange of members without rebap- 
tism. 

Mr. Garrett’s letter was given to 
the religious press by a zealous Board 
member of the conservative order, and 
for some weeks a theological contro- 
versy has raged around his name. The 
International Convention of the Disci- 
ples of Christ, which met in St. Louis 
October 19-24, found the “ hot-spot” 
in its attention to be the policy of the 
China mission. For two days the issue 
was debated on the floor of tho Con- 
vention and in the large Recommenda- 
tions Committee which passes upon all 
the motions made in the mass-meeting 
which serves as a convention. 

Evidence was produced by letters 
and documents showing that Mr. Gar- 
rett and others had employed unim- 
mersed Christians from other prov- 
inces in the capacity of native pastors. 
evangelists, and teachers. Unimmersed 
people had served as elders at the 
communion table and had been given 
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letters when they moved to other prov- 
inces. There is no church roster in 
the Disciple churches of China, since 
many of the members cannot read and 
write, and there is no “right hand 
of fellowship,” the formal practice in 
American Disciple churches of receiv- 
ing new members. The phrase “ open 
membership” was the occasion of the 
odium theologicum in the discussion, 
and the conservatives among the Disci- 
ples insisted that only the putting of 
the names upona roster and the giving 
of the right. hand of fellowship consti- 
tuted “open membership.” But Mr. 
Garrett insisted upon a complete and 
unequivocal recognition of Methodists 
and Presbyterians in China as Chris- 
tians and members of the Church. 

The issue in the Convention was com- 
promised by commending Mr. Garrett’s 
zeal for Christian union, but at the 
same time telling him that the Conven- 
tion was opposed to “ open member- 
ship,” and, if he held to the theory 
of “open membership,” he was in- 
vited to resign. There was a harmony 
love-feast after this resolution was 
passed. 

Thoughtful Disciples, however, do 
not see that harmony has been achieved. 
It is unthinkable that Mr. Garrett 
should renounce his faith in a union 
church in China. He is too old a mis- 
sionary for that. If he resigns, the 
entire mission force in China may re- 
sign in sympathy with him. If he does 
not resign, will the Executive Committee 
have the courage to remove him and 
face all of the consequences of that 
action ? 

The Disciples are not the only denomi- 
nation which refuses to bury denomina- 
tional distinctions on the mission field. 
They happen to be the first denomina- 
tion to face the issue in a clear and 
decisive way. Should they refuse to 
practice Christian union in China, their 
insistent plea for Christian union in 
America will be greatly discounted. 
They have but postponed to another 
year a decision which is of the greatest 
moment in the development of mis- 
sionary policy throughout the world. 


\ CONVINCING DEFENSE 


r he recent criticism of the Near East 
Relief organization reminds one 
of the somewhat similar charge against 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
during the war. 
Like that of the Y, so the Near 
ast ease has been promptly investi- 
vated, with the following findings : 


There were thefts from the Con- 
stantinople warehouses, discovered by 
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(C) Keystone View Co. 


THE GENEVA HOME OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
This fine hotel has been purchased for the use of the League of Nations 


the bookkeeper as a result of business- 
like accounting records. . . . 

Had the Near East Relief not 
prosecuted the guilty persons, the 
newspapers and the general public 
would never have heard of the thieving. 

Not one of the more than five hun- 
dred officially accredited representa- 
tives, as sent from New York, is in 
any way involved; the charges are 
confined exclusively to employees 
engaged locally for distinctively ware- 
house and kindred work. Every ap- 
pointee of Near East Relief sent 
from New York is obliged to meet 
rigid requirements as to technical 
qualifications and moral character. 
Among the questions is, “ Are you a 
total abstainer from alcoholic bever- 
ages and narcotic drugs?” and since 
the passage of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment no candidate has been appointed 
who has not affirmatively answered 
this question. 

The men now under arrest in Con- 
stantinople did use intoxicants ; they 
were ex-army men who went from 
France to Turkey, and were employed 
locally in the warehouse without the 
knowledge of the New York Commit- 
tee. However, any employee of the 
Near East Relief who uses intoxicants 
is subject to immediate dismissal. 

The warehouse thieving amounts to 
less than $20,000, of which more than 
half has already been recovered, and 
the remainder probably will be. 


In publishing the foregoing frank 
statement the General Secretary of the 
Near East Relief adds a convincing 
“summary,” which we condense as fol- 
lows: 


More than $50,000,000 in cash and 
supplies have been administered with- 
out the loss of a dollar. 

More than five hundred American 
men and women, at great personal 
sacrifice, have administered this relief. 
Some of them have died, victims of 
contagious disease. 

There are 229 orphanages ; 110,000 
children have been cared for. 

There are 63 hospitals, with a daily 
average of some seven thousand pa- 
tients. 

Five hundred thousand Armenians 


living to-day would have perished but 

for American relief. 

“Why does the Near East Relief 
get such slathers of money?” a man 
asked the other day. The above statis- 
ties are eloquent in answer. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


; es interesting events call attention 
_ to the League of Nations. The 
first is the accession of Rumania as a 
member. It increases the League’s total 
membership to over forty states, includ- 
ing Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and India as voting mem- 
bers. The second is the increasingly 
picturesque variety of the states request- 
ing admittance—Armenia, Esthonia, 
Finland, Georgia, Iceland, Latvia, 
Liechtenstein, Lithuania, Luxemburg, 
Monaco, the Ukraine. 

The League is to be housed in the 
large and well-known Hotel National, 
which the Council has bought for the 
purpose. It stands on the outskirts of 
that quarter of the city known as Les 
Pagiiis. The hotel grounds extend to 
the Lake of Geneva. Those who have 
been at this hotel will recall the pecu- 
liarly fine view of Mont Blane as seen 
from this point. A pleasant walk brings 
the traveler to Ferney, where Voltaire 
lived, and another to Coppet, whose 
chateau was the home of Necker,. Louis 
XVI's Finance Minister, and of his 
daughter, the celebrated Madame de 
Stael. 

At the first meeting of the Assembly 
of the League (beginning November 
15, at Geneva) each member state ‘is 
represented by not more than three 
delegates, but disposes of only one vote. 
Among the questions before the con- 
ference are: 

Accession of 


League. 
Confirmation of the present non- 


new states to the 
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permanent members (Belgium, Brazil, 

Greece, Spain) of the Council or the 

election of substitutes. 

Criticism of the work already done 
by the Council. 

Definition of the details of an eco- 
nomic blockade (Article XVI of the 
League Charter). 

Consideration of the draft scheme 
for the proposed Court of Interna- 
tional Justice at The Hague, which was 
prepared by a distinguished commis- 
sion of ten jurists, including Elihu 
Root, submitted to the Council and by 
it referred to the Assembly. 

With regard to this last subject, the 
so-called permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, erected by the First Hague Con- 
ference (1899), provided the foundation, 
and the instructions of Mr. Root, then 
Secretary of State, to the American 
delegates to the Second Hague Confer- 
ence (1907) contained the original plan 
for such a court as is now embodied in 
the draft scheme. While the League 
now claims it as an integral part of its 
machinery, it is emphatically the logical 
and inevitable outgrowth of the Hague 
Conferences. They did not contemplate, 
as does the Wilson plan for a League 
of Nations, a political association. Their 
ideal was an association of which the 
chief feature should be a court to secure 
the recognition of international law, its 
interpretation and application. 


THE FLOOD TIDE OF 
REPUBLICANISM 


N another page of this issue of 
() The Outlook appear four maps of 

the United States. In black and 
white these four maps tell the history 
of America for the last sixteen years as 
reflected in the fall and rise of a great 
political party. 

In 1908 the Republican party was at 
the flood. Four years later, rent asunder 
by factional disputes, it won the elec- 
toral votes of only Utah and Vermont. 

Four years more saw the world en- 
gaged in the greatest conflict of history. 
Welded together by one common pur- 
pose, the Republican factions were 
struggling toward unity of action, but 
this end had not then been attained. 

Again four years have passed, and 
now, with Germany crushed, the nations 
of the world are endeavoring to re- 
establish themselves upon a peace basis. 
W hat opposition to a common foe had 
failed to perform in 1916 hostility to 
the still dominant Democratic party 
more than achieved in 1920. The Re- 
publican party is again at the flood. 
The cycle of defeat and victory is 
complete. Captained by a man who 
admittedly controls no large personal 
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following, whose record of achieve- 
ment is neither dramatic nor colorful, 
the Republican party has been swept 
into power by the greatest popular vote 
in American history. 

It is not our purpose to discuss here 
the reason for this overwhelming vic- 
tory. Sufficient it is if, in accordance 
with American tradition, we turn from 
a consideration of what is past to search 
our expectations of what is to come. 

Editors of both Republican and 
Democratic affiliations are united in the 
obvious opinion that this great victory 
entails an even greater responsibility. 
Because the victory is so overwhelm- 
ing, the personal responsibility for fu- 


Chapin in the St. Louis Star 
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ture success or failure is not one which 
Republican leaders can dodge. 

What is the situation which con- 
fronts these leaders as they draw up 
their plans for the future? From what 
source have they drawn the support 
which made victory possible and what 
do they owe to the elements in this 
support ? 

America is fundamentally progress- 
ive. The voters who stood behind Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in 1912 and the liberal 
element which in large measure has 
given its support in the past to President 
Wilson constitute a large majority of 
the American electorate. The Repub- 
lican candidate obviously received the 
bulk of this vote in the late election be- 
cause of the conviction that progressiv- 
ism without stability and efficiency was 
a futile thing. These voters were con- 
vinced that only by a return to the 
fundamentals upon which our Govern- 
ment was founded could the Nation 
prepare for a new advance. These 
voters will look first for the restora- 
tion of sound government, followed 
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by an intelligent and forward-looking 
treatment of questions both domesti: 
and foreign. It is indeed a solemn re- 
sponsibility which awaits the leaders 
who must meet this test. 

The natural division of the problems 
confronting the country can be made 
along the cleavage line of domestic and 
foreign policy. Domestic policy can 
again be classified under the headings 
economic and social, a distinction whicl: 
can be more clearly seen in theory than 
in practice. 

The first and most fundamental prob. 
lem under the heading of economics is 
the problem of the restoration of a 
normal price level without the destruc. 
tion of the industrial fabric. Deflation 
of currency must proceed at the same 
time as the progressive development of 
the means of production. Deflation 
cannot exist without the curtailment of 
credits, and industry cannot advance 
without the existence of ample credit. 
It is a problem of directing credit into 
useful and productive channels while at 
the same time discouraging its dissipa- 
tion in non-productivefields. It isa prob- 
lem easier to define than to accomplish. 

The problem of readjustment of taxa- 
tion is little less important than the 
problem of credit. And taxation must 
not only be more equably distributed 
but it must also be reduced. The re. 
duction of taxation will be largely de- 
pendent upon Governmental efficiency, 
the adoption of a budget system of 
finance, and the most rigid supervision 
of expenditures. Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike have testified to the 
great waste of effort in the Govern- 
mental bureaus at Washington. It is 
never politically pleasant to separate 
men and women from political jobs; 
yet this task must be undertaken cour- 
ageously if the Republican party is to 
justify the faith manifested by the 
voters at the election. It is no gentle 
readjustment of places and _ substitu- 
tion of one group of place hunters 
with another which is needed, but a 
drastic surgical operation. 

With the incoming of a Republican 
Administration doubtless the tariff will 
again be brought to the fore. Republi- 
can Administrations in the past have 
manifested too great an enthusiasm 
for the protection of special interests 
at the expense of the welfare of the 
country at large. It will be remem- 
bered that Senator Harding in his key- 
note speech before the Republican Con- 
vention in 1916 declared that the tariff 
was the paramount issue before the 
country. The statement was a throw- 
back to the days of Senator Hannz. 
We hardly think that Senator Harding 
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and the Republican leaders who face 
the problems of the future need to be 
told that the country has little interest 
in tariff bills which are protective of 
anything but the general welfare. 

Turning from problems largely eco- 
nomic, let us look for a moment at 
problems largely social, remembering 
that social progress cannot be made if 
the stomachs of the people are empty. 
Most of the principles of social progress 
for which the Progressives fought in 
1912 are either on the statute-books or 
have been accepted by the leaders of 
political thought in both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties. The 
principles have been accepted, it is true, 
but there still remains the large need 
of translating these principles into prac- 
tice. Execution, as Governor Coolidge 
said, must be given time to catch up 
with legislation, and those who are 
chosen to execute the laws and to handle 
the problems dealing with labor and 
social justice must be forward-looking 
men with a vision which has been denied 
to many men who have held _ places of 
authority under a “ liberal democracy.” 

There is another fundamental of pro- 
gressivism which needs renewed em- 
phasis. It is a fundamental in which 
Senator Harding in the past has mani- 
fested little interest. We refer to the 
conservation and development of our 
natural resources for the benefit of the 
Nation at large. The Republican party 
under President Taft lost much of its 
understanding of the need for vigilance 
in this direction. The people will watch 
Mr. Harding’s Administration closely to 
see whether or not anything of the 
Roosevelt enthusiasm for conservation 
has been. regained..~ ~— - ; 

On the question of agricultur ‘al deve: 
opment Senator Harding in at least 
one speech has manifested a most hope- 
ful understanding of the problems be- 
fore the country. He has recognized 
the fact that movements for rural wel- 
fare are useless unless the economic 
attractiveness of farm life can be re- 
stored. The figures of the 1920 Census 
show how great is the need of placing 
the American farm upon economic 
equality with the American factory. 
We believe that by the development of 
a proper system of distribution of farm 
products this economie balance can be 
restored without the manifestation of 
special favoritism such as the Wilson 
Administration showed toward the cot- 
ton farmers of the South, or the grant- 
ing of class favors such as Secretary 
Meredith recently and properly denied 
to wheat farmers of the West. 


These are some of the domestic 


problems which will confront the new 
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Republican Administration, but these 
domestic problems tell only half the 
story of the burden of responsibility 
which lies ahead. 

During the campaign the interest of 
the country has been centered upon 
our foreign entanglements resulting 
from the World War. In this field the 
questions to be solved involve large 
issues of principle as well as fact, and 
these questions are by no means limited 
to the adoption or rejection of Arti- 
cle X. 

In the last four years we have lost 
sight of the Philippines. Experiments 
in the administration of those islands 
have proceeded apace. Shall we go 
back to the slow development advo- 
cated by Dean Worcester and ex- 
President Taft, or shall we accept as 
an accomplished fact the methods and 
policies of Governor-General Harrison ? 

Under the Roosevelt Administration 
the Republican party adopted a con- 
structive and friendly attitude towards 
the backward nations of the West 
Indies and Central America. How far 
has the Democratic Administration 
misconstrued and misapplied these 
policies? The question is fraught with 
danger to our relations with the vast 
continent to the south. 

The Mexican problem is also with 
us. Some of the so-called liberals bit- 
terly opposed to Senator Harding 
say that a Republican Administration 
means immediate war upon Mexico, and 
that the great financial interest with 
Mexican investments will selfishly con- 
trol the policy of ovr Government 
towards Mexico. The vacillation of the 
Wilson Administration in its handling 


of :the Mexican«problem must- not -be- 


repeated, and the charges which we 
have cited must be proved to be false. 
The situation requires the highest type 
of diplomacy, the greatest degree of 
courage, and the constructive applica- 
tion of applied idealism and good faith. 

Last and most important of all, the 
incoming Administration will be face 
to face with the adjustment and re- 
adjustment of our relations with Europe. 
Europe is not concerned as we have 
been with the phraseology of treaties 
or of theoretical principles of leagues 
of nations. Out of the blackness of 
economie ruin it looks toward im- 
pregnable America and sees the one 
nation which looms like a Colossus in 
a fraternity of shattered peoples. To 
America Europe turns with mingled 
envy, fear, and hope. It is for the Re- 
publican Administration to justify that 
hope with assistance based upon an 
understanding of reality; it is for the 
Republican party to sweep aside that 
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fear and that envy with justice and 
good will, Herein lies the measure of 
the problem confronting the Republi- 
can party in its renewed leadership of 
the American people. 


THE SHARERS 


* HERE is a beautiful old saying,” 

T remarked the Young-Old Phi- 

losopher, “that I have always 

loved. ‘ When two people share a joy, 

it is doubled ; when they share a sorrow, 
it is halved.’ 

“ Could any argument against human 
selfishness, or for the wisdom of human 
co-operation, be stronger ? 

“ When an artist produces a beauti- 
ful picture, or a poem, or a statue, his 
first thought is to share the ecstasy 
he feels with another. He must show 
what he has done—not through any 
sense of vainglory, but through that 
innate something in us all, whether we 
are artists or artisans, which makes it 
necessary to give as well as to receive. 

“T see a wonderful sunset, and my 
first desire is to have some one at my 
side to behold it with me. To try to 
tell of it afterward is not sufficient. 
That bromidic remark so often written 
upon picture post-cards, ‘Wish you 
were here,’ gushes out of the heart of 
all of us. I read a book by a great 
writer. My first impulse is to spread 
the news of the mine of beauty I have 
found. I see a great play, or hear a 
great opera, and I wish passionately 
that my best beloved, or my best friend, 
should see and hear it too. For life is 
not a seeking for beauty by ourselves. 


.Wemay.accidentally stumble upon some. 


loveliness—find a garden-scape and go 
into raptures over it, for instance ; but 
we immediately want the entire village 
to know of it and view it with their 
own eyes. 

“ Think of spending Christmas alone! 
Think of any anniversary passed in 
solitude! The saddest people in the 
world are lonely people. If I had a 
fortune, I would spend it in trying to 
bring human beings closer together. 
The community spirit is not an idle 
dream. From the time of the Garden 
of Eden solitude that is foreed upon 
one is something that the wise have 
shunned. Solitary confinement is con- 
sidered the ecruelest of all forms of 
punishment, as indeed it is, and ‘ this 
way madness lies.” Show me a man 
who does not abominate a hermit-like 
withdrawal from life and I will show 
you an eccentric and abnormal type. 
The natural process is to share every- 
thing, especially everything good. Mar- 
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HAMILTON W. MABIE IN HIS OFFICE AT THE OUTLOOK 


riage, love, friendship, are founded on 
that theory. 

“I knew a young man once who lost 
his position, and for days thereafter he 
left his house in the morning as though 
he were going to his old office at the 
regular time. He feared to tell his 
wife of his trouble. Yet she would have 
been the first to understand. If mar- 
riage meant to him, in a crisis, that he 
could not open his heart to his help- 
meet, then he failed to realize the 
sacred meaning of the sacrament. His 
tortured mind was unrelieved by an 
outpouring of his ill luck; and—if he 
had but known it—he was being unfair 
to his wife. For it was her privilege, her 
right, to share his burdens as well as 
his joys. To lock her from that room 
of his mind was senseless, and, in a 
measure, selfish. She would have been 
proud to shoulder part of the heavy 
load. She had to know, ultimately, and 
she was consumed with grief that she 
had for so long a time been a useless 
figure in their menage. 

“The understanding heart is what 
we all crave. The world knows the 
laughter of Harlequin; but only one 


may know his tears. Everything must 
be shared, whether it be joy or suffer- 
ing. Both joy and suffering are sacred. 
How fortunate are they who share the 
latter, no less than the former, with 
some comrade !” 


HAMILTON WRIGHT 
MABIE 


NE of the friendliest of men, 
one of the best of companions,” 
says Dr. George A. Gordon in 

a discriminating pen portrait of Hamil- 

ton W. Mabie in the “ Life and Let- 

ters”! of Mr. Mabie which has just 
appeared. It is just this side of Mr. 

Mabie’s personality that comes first 

to mind with those of us who met 

him closely and constantly in editorial 
association. For thirty-seven years Mr. 

Mabie was Associate Editor of The 

Outlook, and he was an active member 

of its staff at the time of his death, in 

December, 1916. 

His personality was serene and genial. 


! The Life and Letters of Hamilton W. Mabie. By 
Edwin W. Morse. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
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He was never impatient, he was always 
alive to the humorous side of life, he 
was a tireless worker, yet one who 
carried out his really extensive accom- 
plishment as journalist, author, critic, 
and lecturer with ease and calmness. As 
we knew him in the Outlook office he 
was never worried, never nervous, never 
excitable; he always had time to help 
others, apparently always time to talk 
with visitors. Yet, as Mr. Morse’s ac- 
count shows, his life was one of constant 
activity in many matters of public 
interest, as in educational, religious, 
and other community service outside 
his distinctively professional work. He 
was interested quite as much in human 
problems as he was in literary criticism. 
To everything he brought, in Mr. 
Howells’s words, a nature of simplicity, 
frankness, charm, and _ cheerfulness, 
and a spirit of buoyant helpfulness and 
hopefulness, 

A true picture of Mr. Mabie as he 
appeared to his associates is given in 
this Life in a little pen portrait by his 
office secretary, Mrs. Anna Knight : 


I never knew him to be impatient, 
inritable, peevish, sarcastic, exacting, 
or even unreasonable, all of which 
traits most people manifest at one time 
or another, and a large number much 
of the time. But with all his gentle- 
ness he worked in a positive rather 
than a negative spirit—the “Thou 
shalt” spirit of the New Testament 
rather than the “ Thou shalt not” 
of the Old. He diffused in a remarka- 
ble degree an atmosphere of anti- 
antagonism. .. . I recall a number 
of men now holding influential posi- 
tions in literary net publishing work 
who owe their start entirely to the 
right word—written, spoken, or tele- 
phoned by Mr. Mabie at just the 
right time; he was never too busy to 


Stop, Listen, and Help. 


As a talker and teller of apt stories 
and anecdotes—not dragged in, but di- 
rectly to the point—one doubts whether 
Mr. Mabie had many equals. He knew 
most of the great literary lights of his 
day and many famous public men ; and 
he had abundant recollections of their 
talk—enough to make a delightful book 
of reminiscences. Such a book his col- 
leagues often urged him to write, but 
he was extremely averse to making 
literary use of private conversations, 
and the book was never written. Nor 
was his literary purpose and manner 
especially favorable for bringing out 
his sense of humor. His old friend, 
Dr. Henry van Dyke, expressed this 
well in saying: “ There is a rich fund 
of humor in him which does not often 
come to the surface in the printed 
page. His speaking style is livelier and 
more varied than his written style. On 
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the platform and at the dinner-table 
when the coffee cups have come in he is 
full of amiable discourse, brilliant anec- 
dote, and genial eloquence. No man 
presides at a banquet or a board meet- 
ing with a readier wit or with finer 
tact.” 

We have dwelt on this joyous, genial, 
yet always strong and sincere, side of 
Mr. Mabie’s personality because it 
was necessarily less known to the gen- 
eral public than were his writings, 
and because it is so well brought out 
in this Life. In his critical capacity 
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he was always more anxious to be just 
than to be. clever. We remember that 
the “ Atlantic Monthly” once said 
something to the effect that the only 
trouble with Mr. Mabie as a critic was 
that he didn’t say “Damn” often 
enough. The reason was simple; he 
believed in ignoring the weak and fool- 
ish in literature and held to Goethe’s dic- 
tum that the best critical quality is “the 
ability to admire greatly.” The charm 
and atmosphereof such books as Mr. Ma- 
bie’s “* My Study Fire,” “ Backgrounds 
of Literature,” and “American Ideals ” 
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and many others of the score of vol- 
umes he published, lay not in epigram 
or smart writing, but in sanity, human 
sympathy, and love of that which is 
best in art and life. He was, to quote 
Dr. van Dyke once more, “an author 
without a grudge, a teacher without a 
rod, and an idealist without a fad.” 
Running through and beyond what 
Mr. Mabie wrote and did there stands 
what he was, which may be summed up 
in Theodore Roosevelt’s declaration : 
“ He was one of the sweetest-tempered 
and highest-minded men I ever met.” 


WHAT STARTED THE 
REPUBLICAN AVALANCHE? 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY MAIL 


AND 


TELEGRAPH TO THE OUTLOOK FROM POLITICAL 
EXPERTS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY 


AN EMOTIONAL 
ELECTORATE 


CALIFORNIA 


TELEGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE FROM 
CHESTER H. ROWELL, OF THE FRESNO 
“REPUBLICAN,” TO THE OUTLOOK 


_—— principal 
cause affecting 
the election result 
in California and 
neighboring States 
is doubtless the gen- 
eral reaction which 
produced the same 
result elsewhere. 
This reaction was 
based partly on facts 
and issues, but was 
mostly _psycholog- 
ical. To illustrate: On an apparently un- 
related matter California two years ago 
defeated bone-dry State prohibition by 
only anarrow majority, all cast in San 
Francisco, and elected a Legislature 
pledged to ratify the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. This year, with prohibition in the 
Constitution, the people, on referendum, 
defeated by a huge majority a law 
already passed by the Legislature for 
the enforcement of the Constitution. 
The same emotional transformation 
which made these two results possible 
in two successive elections also accounts 
in large part for the reaction towards 
President Wilson’s idealism and the 
issues in which it was embodied. 

lhe people have voted for “ business 
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as usual,” and entertain the delusion 
that they can get it by voting for it. 
There was also, of course, the reaction 
against President Wilson personally, 
due to his obstinate tactlessness in the 
last Congress and to the bugaboo of 
autocracy. In general, California likes 
autocracy. It supported Johnson and 
Roosevelt enthusiastically. But it wants 
that autocracy emotional and crusading 
on the side of the people, not coldly 
intellectual on behalf of mere abstract 
right. 

California, however, showed its usual 
independence of voting, as between 
President and Senator. Four years ago 
Hiram Johnson for Senator (on the 
Republican ticket) ran three hundred 
thousand ahead of Hughes for Presi- 
dent. This year Shortridge (also Repub- 
lican) for Senator ran three hundred 
thousand behind Harding for President. 
In any normal year Phelan, Democrat, 
would have been elected Senator. 

Except among the narrow class of 
“highbrow ” intellectuals, the election 
was not a solemn referendum on the 
League of Nations. The people in gen- 
eral were bored with the issue. What 
they wanted was a change of Adminis- 
tration and lower taxes. Senator John- 
son, the chief opponent of the League 
of Nations, is still the strongest political 
figure in California, but a large part of 
his choicest supporters have never 
agreed with him on this issue, and his 
candidate for the Senate, running on 
this issue, fell hundreds of thousands of 
votes behind his ticket, and behind the 


vote which Johnson himself would have 
got running on the same issue. 

Various local causes also contribute 
to the result. Attorney-General Palmer 
had brought, just before election, a suit 
to dissolve the popular Raisin Growers’ 
Association. This confirmed central 
California and the fruit-growers gen- 
erally in opposition to the Administra- 
tion. Owing to the low Italian ex- 
change, Sicilian lemons are displacing 
California lemons in the New York 
market. This gave renewed importance 
to the tariff question in southern Calli- 
fornia. A slump in rice had a similar 
effect in northern California and aslump 
in beans in the coast regions. Barley 
and figs produced a like effect in the 
districts growing them. Four years ago 
progressivism defeated Hughes in the 
West. This year Progressive leaders 
were included in the most partisan 
advocates of regular Republicanism. 
Whatever may be the case in the future, 
progressivism as an organized move- 
ment has ceased to exist in the State 
of its origin and principal triumphs. 

Of alien groups, the Armenians were 
for Wilson on the mandate question, 
the Italians against him on Fiume, the 
Irish against the League of Nations for 
not freeing Ireland, and the Germans 
quiet but doubtless generally for Har- 
ding. The principal foreign question 
in California is naturally the Japanese 
one. Both candidates for Senator were 
radically anti-Japanese, and the anti- 
Japanese alien land law passed by 
an overwhelming majority, as did a 
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(C) Harris & Lwing 
GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN 
OF OREGON 
SENATOR 


(C) Harris & Ewing 
SCOTT FERRIS 
OF OKLAHOMA 
REPRESENTATIVE 


SENATOR 


CHARLES 8. THOMAS 
OF COLORADO 


(C) Underwood & Underwood 
CHAMP CLARK 
OF MISSOURI 
REPRESENTATIVE 


CALL IT AVALANCHE OR FLOOD, WHAT HAPPENED ON ELECTION DAY SWEPT FROM OFFICE THESE EMI- 


minor amendment imposing a United 
States poll tax on aliens and not on 
citizens, directed openly against the 
Japanese. 


A VOTE OF NO CONFI- 
DENCE 


THE SOUTHWEST 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM H. J. 
HASKELL, OF THE KANSAS CITY “STAR,” 
TO THE OUTLOOK 


7. Southwest, 

in the election, 
responded to the 
same influences that 
swept the rest of the 
country. Local is- 
sues created little 
eddies here and 
there. They did not 
materially affect the 
result. As Roose- 
velt put it in the first 
Taft campaign, the 
Nation was dealing with poster effects, 
not with zine etchings. 

Nebraska, Kansas, and Colorado are 
accustomed to do independent voting. 
Democrats of Missouri and Oklahoma 
have inherited their party tradition 
from the South. With them it is almost 
a religion. A sweep that tears Okla- 
homa from the Solid South and makes 
Missouri Republican by more than one 
hundred thousand is due to funda- 
mental, Nation-wide forces. ° 

Briefly, the Southwest was _ pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with the Wilson 
Administration and the Wilson League 
of Nations. It did not like Governor 
Cox as revealed in the campaign, while 
Senator Harding grew in its estimation. 
Finally, it had confidence in the ad- 
ministrative capacity of the Republican 
party. 

In the phrase of current polities, the 
situation began to “ freeze’ more than 
two years ago. The Congressional elec- 
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tions of 1918 forecast the outcome of 
1920. It is diffieult to sort out of the 
complex known as public opinion the 
great causes that move it, aside from 
the obvious appeals to group feelings. 
In 1916 the kept-us-out-of-war appeal 
dominated the prairie States. When 
the war came, many persons felt, rightly 
or wrongly, that the President must 
have known it was inevitable and that 
their votes had been obtained under 
false pretenses. The revulsion that then 
set in against Mr. Wilson was aug- 
mented after the war by members of 
the Expeditionary Force and their rela- 
tives who held the Administration 
responsible for lack of equipment grow- 
ing out of failure to prepare. The im- 
pression spread that the President was 
impractical, autocratic, unwilling to 
take counsel. 

The discussion. of the League Cove- 
nant confirmed this belief. The West 
had lost confidence in his leadership. 
It became suspicious of the Covenant, 
and finally turned strongly against it. 

These impressions are the outcome 
of conversations with politicians and 
speakers who made it their business to 
know what people were thinking about. 
A characteristic instance was the Chau- 
tauqua at the little town of Beloit, in 
western Kansas. Four years ago, on 
* political day ” the Republican politi- 
cians first learned that their National 
ticket was in danger. People flock to the 
Chautauqua from all the country round 
about. At every mention of President 
Wilson the cheers shattered the roof of 
the tent. Last summer an eloquent 
Democratic speaker got absolutely no 
response to his picture of the President 
broken on the wheel of public service. 

“ My God!” he exclaimed. “ Has it 
come to this, that Americans will not 
cheer their President?” And still the 
audience sat silent. Governor Allen, 
following him, referred to his defense 
of the League as able, and added : “ But 
it left me unconvinced, as I see it has 
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left you.” Whereat there was tumultu- 
ous applause. 

It was the universal testimony of* 
speakers in the Southwest that audi- 
ences were apathetic until the League of 
Nations was reached. Then people 
gave attention. In Missouri the Re- 
publican candidate for. Governor, Ar- 
thur M. Hyde, undoubtedly was helped 
by the State-wide feeling that it was 
necessary to elect him to clean up a 
bad police and election situation in 
Kansas City. Yet his audiences re- 
sponded chiefly to his discussion of the 
League. In Kansas organized labor 
centered an attack on Governor Allen 
for his industrial court. But his audi- 
ences were much more interested in the 
League than in the court. The hostility 
to the League was evident, but observ- 
ers felt that the League was the vent 
for hostility to the. Administration. 

The personality of the Presidential 
candidates was absolutely subordinate. 
Governor Cox, however, was at the 
high point of public esteem in the West 
when he was nominated, Senator Har- 
ding at the low point. Cox steadily de- 
clined, while Harding mounted in pub- 
lic estimation. It was common to hear 
Cox referred to as a ward politician. 
Harding’s dignity, moderation, modesty, 
and readiness to accept advice made an 
increasingly favorable impression. 

Other factors had even less influ- 
ence. Numerous Western States, in- 
cluding Kansas, Colorado, and Okla- 
homa, already had woman suffrage. 
There was no indication that in other 
States the vote of the women affected 
the result, except to make it more 
emphatic. At the outset prohibition 
promised a possible issue. But the re- 
fusal of Governor Cox to champion the 
wet side made the wet issue fade. Racial 
appeals had no particular effect in the 
Southwest, where the German vote has 
been identified with the Republican 
party since the Civil War, and where 
the Irish are not a dominant force. The 
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NENT PUBLIC SERVANTS (INCLUDING THREE MEMBERS OF THE SMITH FAMILY) WHOSE CHIEF TITLE TO 
VOTERS, WAS THAT THEY WERE DEMOCRATS 


slump in wheat and live stock was lost 
sight of in the cataclysm. The situation 
was frozen long before the slump set in. 

The attempt to revive the progressive- 
reactionary division of 1912 failed be- 
cause the people showed no interest. A 
good share of the progressive pro- 
gramme had been enacted into law by 
the various State Legislatures. No 
great progressive issue was in sight 
and people were concerned with other 
things. The cleavage still existed, but 
for the present was in abeyance. 

So far as the Southwest was con- 
cerned, outside the Solid South, the 
stage was set for a vote of no confi- 
dence in the Democratic party, the 
Wilson Administration, and its chief 
policy, the League of Nations. People 
turned to what they seemed to feel was 
the superior practical sense and admin- 
istrative talent of the Republican party 
under a leader whose determination to 
seek counsel and move cautiously ap- 
proved itself to the popular mood. 


AN AGGRIEVED ELECTO- 
RATE BENT ON 
PUNISHMENT 


THE NORTH CENTRAL WEST 
TELEGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE FROM F. 
PERRY OLDS OF THE MILWAUKEE 
“JOURNAL” TO THE OUTLOOK 
fy was no personal 

_ merit of Warren 
G. Harding that 
gave him the five 
States of the North 
Central West; Iowa, 
Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas, and Wiscon- 
sin have been Re- 
publican States 
since the beginning. 
Unless the party 
undergoes sweeping 
changes they will be Republican until 
the end. Even the astounding thorough- 
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ness of the Republican victory cannot 
be ascribed to any positive virtue in 
the Republican candidate. Mr. Har- 
ding’s majority was due solely to an ag- 
grieved electorate bent on punishment. 

Even in 1912, with the normal Re- 
publican vote split between Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Taft, only three of the 
States of the Northwest went to Mr. 
Wilson. Minnesota and South Dakota 
were even then able to swing their vote 
to a Republican candidate—in both 
eases Mr. Roosevelt. And in 1916, with 
enthusiasm for an unbroken foreign 
policy rampant, only one State went 
over into the Democratic eamp—North 
Dakota. That a district so thoroughly 
Republican should switch to a broken 
Democracy at this time was inconceiv- 
able. But political wiseacres were not 
prepared for the terribly earnest drub- 
bing that came. 

Everybody knew that Republicans, 
as a whole, would stick to the Grand Old 
Party. Few realized how unanimously 
the independent vote would join them. 

And yet, considering the nature of 
the Democratic Administration, to- 
gether with the fact that our popula- 
tion is largely agricultural and almost 
twenty-five per cent foreign-born, noth- 
ing should have been more clear. 

The independent vote of all five 
States went almost in a body to the 
Harding camp. Some went as a protest 
against what they chose to call the 
“Wilson dynasty.” Some went be- 
cause of supposed discrimination against 
the farmers of the North. Some went 
as a protest against Democratic failure 
to remove restrictive war legislation. 
Some went because they were 2 part of 
the general progressive movement in 
the Northwest, which threw its influ- 
ence into the Republican side of the 
scales in the National election. 

On the other hand, the Democratic 
party, having lost most of its less sin- 
cere adherents, gained very few votes 
on the one outstanding issue of its 


campaign. The voters either cared noth- 
ing about the League or they were 
satisfied with the possibility that mod- 
erate Republican opinion would force 
the new Administration to enter. 

The alien vote went almost solidly 
to Harding. Citizens of German de- 
scent professed themselves disgusted 
with the “ Wilson dynasty.” The Ger- 
man press declared that no German- 
American who respected himself could 
vote for Mr. Cox, “ the tool of Wilson.” 
German papers pointed to the fact that 
Mr. Cox had helped eliminate German 
instruction from the schools of Ohio. 
They pointed to the fact that he favored 
the present Peace Treaty with Germany, 
which they termed “the crime of Ver- 
sailles.” To-day they are confident that 
no little share in the credit for Mr. 
Harding’s election is due them. The 
Scandinavians likewise voted to punish 
Mr. Wilson. Minor alien groups were 
similarly actuated. Italians voted as a 
protest against Mr. Wilson’s Adriatic 
stand. Poles voted against his Russo- 
Polish policy. 

The agricultural interests of the 
Northwest have long felt a discrimina- 
tion at the hands of the Democratic 
party. They point to Democratic pater- 
nalism in the South, where the cotton 
interests were pampered. And then 
they figure up their grain receipts, 
which have shown a steady decline. 
They were willing, even eager, to trust 
their fate to a Republican régime. They 
were determined to put an end to a 
régime which could ignore their claims. 

Thus business men, farmers, and 
workers—the latter haunted by the 
specter of workless days—joined to pile 
up an unprecedented majority for the 
Republican candidate. Only a few tra- 
ditional Democrats, a few proponents 
of the League of Nations, a very few 
ultra-wets, and a sprinkling of those 
who felt that Mr. Cox was a more pro- 
gressive man than Mr. Harding cast 
their votes for a continuation of the 
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Democratie menage The League of 
Nations issue had littleeffeect. The newly 
achieved right of the women to vote did 
little to change the balance. Prohibi- 
tion was no issue. Punishment of Wil- 
son was the keynote. Union on Repub- 
lican candidates was the slogan. 

In the Senatorial contests the results 
were the same. In every case Republi- 
cans were elected. Where the radical 
forces had a separate candidate in the 
field, defeat was his portion. Where 
Non-Partisan League support went to 
Republicans, victory came as a matter 
of course. 

Radicalism, whether avowedly Social- 
ist or camouflaged as Townley Non- 
Partisanism, was roundly defeated. The 
Northwest is moving away from its 
radical leaders. Townley was every- 
where defeated. La Follette has lost 
his power in Wisconsin. Even Victor 
L. Berger, twice elected to Congress 
and twice denied a seat in that body, 
was this time snowed under by the 
Republican avalanche. 

The Northwest has tasted Democracy 
and dislikes the taste. It has flirted 
with radicalism and recognizes its dan- 
ger. It has gone back to the old fold, 
more unifiedly Republican than ever. 


A VOTE OF MISTRUST 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


TELEGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE FROM W. H. 
COWLES, OF THE SPOKANE « SPOKESMAN. 
REVIEW,” TO THE OUTLOOK 


Si ATOR Har- 
DING has earried 


the State of Wash- 


ington by about 
160,000. plurality 


over Cox, an esti- 
ate of the final vote 
based on the un- 
official returns being 
260,000 to 100,000. 

Christensen and 
Farmer-Labor can- 
didates for State 
offices received a vote ranging from 
80,000 to 115,000, about four-tifths of 
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which was cast from the counties mak- 
ing up the western half of the State, 
on the other side of the Cascade Moun- 
tains. Debs’s vote was negligible. 

This is the largest plurality ever 
given any candidate for any office in 
the State of Washington, exceeding 
Roosevelt's 70,000 in 1904, although 
Roosevelt received a larger percentage 
of the vote. Four years ago Wilson 
earried Washington, over Hughes by 
16,180. 

Roosevelt carried it in 1912 with 
113,698, as against 86,840 for Wilson 
and 70,445 for Taft. 

Washington State’s remarkable “ turn- 
over” from a 16,000 Wilson plurality 
in 1916 to a 160,000 Harding plurality 
in 1920 is due most largely to profound 
discontent with the Wilson Adminis- 
tration. 

The farmers were against him be- 
cause he did not show as much concern 
in keeping the price of wheat where 
they could make a fair profit as he did 
in keeping the price of cotton where 
Southern planters could reap a huge 
profit ; labor manifestly did not follow 
Gompers’s indorsement of the Wilson 
Administration, as the big vote given 
Christensen proves; the merchant did 
not like Federal interference with busi- 
ness; the ordinary citizen did not like 
the high cost of living; and altogether 
mistrust of the Wilsonian economic 
principles is believed to have caused 
Washington’s reaction against continu- 
ing Democracy in power. 

Voters of this State would cheerfully 
have accepted a League of Nations with 
proper reservations, but the League of 
Nations may not fairly be considered 
as having been an issue with voters 
here. Senator Harding’s position was 
plainly understood as being not hostile 
toa friendly association of nations to 
prevent future wars. It was understood 
that he was against the Wilson League, 
but not against a League for world 
peace that will permit ‘“ America to go 
in under American ideals.” 

Prohibition had much influence, with- 
out doubt, for the voters here in great 
preponderance are entirely satisfied with 
the dry régime which was voted in 


THE EBB AND FLOOD OF 


1914. Washington was one of the pio- 
neer States in banishing alcohol. How- 
ever, the closeness of the Canadian 
border to the great cities of the State 
has complicated enforcement of its dry 
laws. A President who might not hold 
up the strict provisions of the Volstead 
Act is not wanted at the White House, 
as far as Washington's voters are con- 
cerned. The impression has been wide- 
spread that Cox would possibly be in- 
clined to leniency; his Ohio record was 
well circularized over the State by Anti- 
Saloon League advocates, and the voters 
also had not forgotten Bryan’s epi- 
taph: “ The smell of the beer vats on 
his garments.” The whisky ring of the 
State showed much concern for Cox. 
The largest single contributor to the 
National campaign of either party by 
any individual within this State was 
sent to Cox’s New York headquarters 
by a former Spokane liquor dealer, 

Women’s suffrage did not enter into 
the contest in this State at all. Wash- 
ington also ranks as one of the pioneer 
women’s suffrage States, voting equal 
suffrage to women in 1910. 

In 1916 the Progressive voters 
showed a marked defection to Wilson, 
but the last four years have taught 
them the fallacy of expecting any pro- 
gressivism from Wilson, Burleson, 
Palmer, et a/. The Progressives were 
all back with Harding, with isolated 
exceptions. 

The interest of racial and alien 
groups was an inconsiderable factor. 
The alien population of this State is 
comparatively small. 

Traditional party differences may be 
ignored in calculating the causes for 
Washington’s landslide. The State has 
proved in the past that it is indepen- 
dent-thinking, politically. It turned to 
Harding because it believes he, a well- 
chosen Cabinet, and a Republican Con- 
gress can properly and honorably solve 
international problems and_ produce 
an Administration that will greatly 
ameliorate domestic conditions. 

Senator Jones appears to have rut 
fully up to Senator Harding, if he did 
not, in fact, exceed the Harding plurality 
over his Democratic rival. Senator 
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THE REPUBLICAN TIDE 


Jones has represented Washington at 
the National capital twenty-two years, 
and would probably have been re- 
elected without the Republican land- 
slide. It may be questioned if any of 
the issues affecting the Presidential 
contest added to or subtracted from 
Jones’s vote. 


VOTE-IT-STRAIGHT 
INDEPENDENTS 


MICHIGAN AND THE MIDDLE WEST 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM ARTHUR 
W. STACE, OF THE GRAND RAPIDS *« PRESS,” 
TO THE OUTLOOK 


\ | ICHIGAN gave Harding a plurality 
I of nearly half a million votes be- 
cause of general dissatisfaction over 
existing governmental and economic 
conditions. Platform issues had very 
little to do with it. Michigan undoubt- 
edly would have gone strongly Repub- 
lican had it voted early in June be- 
fore either major party convention was 
held. 

Indeed, Michigan may be said to 
have gone overwhelmingly Republican 
in spite of the party platform and in 
spite of the choice of Harding as nomi- 
nee, for there was no real enthusiasm 
over the Chicago declaration of prin- 
ciples, while the selection of Harding 
as standard-bearer was a distinct dis- 
appointment. There was no manifest 
Harding sentiment in the State before 
the Convention, and scarcely any more 
during the campaign. Harding pictures 
in windows were so rare as to be nov- 
elties. 

A year ago Michigan as a whole was 
strong for the League of Nations. Later 
interest waned and as a political issue 
it caused scarcely a ripple among the 
voters of the State. There is no doubt, 
however, that Republican explanations 
of the reservations made it easier for 
the many friends of the League to vote 
against it in President Wilson’s refer- 
endum. They probably would have 
oted against it, anyway,for the League 
of Nations issue appeared to be a minor 
consideration with the mass of voters. 

‘ey were ready to overlook the pleas 


in its behalf in order to get the do- 
mestic governmental change, with its 
hoped-for betterment of general condi- 
tions affecting them more directly. 

The record of the Wilson Adminis- 
tration was so interwoven in this that 
it was an outstanding cause for the 
Republican landslide. Party prefer- 
ence was responsible for its usual share 
of votes, but Michigan voters are yearly 
becoming more and more independent 
in their political thinking, and party 
preference was not a controlling factor 
at the polls. 

The vote-it-straight sentiment was 
notably strong throughout the State, 
but it would be a mistake to say that 
this was due to deep-seated party 
preference of the old dyed-in-the-wool 
type. 

Nor did progressivism have much 
to do with the result. The progressive 
spirit is strong in Michigan, as was 
evinced in the memorable three-cor- 
nered election of eight years ago, when 
it gave Roosevelt a plurality over Taft. 
Michigan didn’t regard Harding as 
progressive in thought or tendencies. 
That is why it was lukewarm toward 
his candidacy. It gave a Republican 
plurality of nearly half a million in 
spite of its knowledge of Harding’s 
reactionary affiliations. 

Racial and alien groups were scarcely 
in evidence in the campaign in Michi- 
gan. The tariff and other stock party 
issues aroused practically no discussion 
among the voters themselves. 

The women in casting their ballots 
apparently were moved by the same 
general reasons that caused the mass of 
the men to go Republican. There was 
no one issue that made them supporters 
of Harding. There was the broad and 
compelling desire for a change in the 
hope that the change would check 
Governmental waste and make for tax 
reductions. 

This desire brought out a Republican 
flood in Michigan that not only gave 
Harding a big plurality but also swept 
into Congress a solid Republican dele- 
gation and into the State Legislature 
a solid Republican House and Senate. 

One factor that contributed impress- 


ively to bringing out a big vote in 
Michigan was the proposed anti- 
parochial school amendmént to the 
State Constitution, which was defeated 
by a majority of more than 200,000. 
Interest in this issue was fully as keen 
as interest in the National election. 


THE NATIONAL SWEEP 
AGAINST WILSONISM 


THE EAST 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM STATE 
SENATOR FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT, OF 
THE CHAIR OF CIVIL POLITY, HAMILTON 
COLLEGE, NEW YORK, TO THE OUTLOOK 


yow that it is 

| all over, I am 
not able to see how 
essentially the East 
differs from the 
West, or, indeed, 
from a part of the 
South. Itis all ofa 
piece. Leaving out © 
of account certain 
belated and_back- 
ward parts of the 
South, _ politically 
and progressively speaking, the people 
of the country have rendered an over- 
whelming verdict against the Wilson 
Administration. The early years of 
President Wilson’s first term were 
marked by the enactment of certain 
great and beneficial measures of ad- 
vanee which had already ripened in 
public opinion, and the country grate- 
fully acknowledged the part which 
the President played in their passage. 
When gigantic new problems arose 
with the war, the Administration at 
Washington faltered and bungled. The 
President’s mind,in grappling with the 
issues of the Great War, has seemed to 
the American people to reveal itself in 
the phase of the emotional idealist, 
without practical vision and without 
capacity for practical leadership into 
the difficult, and the unknown. This 
the country felt at the same time that 
it gave the President credit for integ- 
rity of purpose and for deep desire to 
perform his duty as he saw it, even to 
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the tragic precipice of suffering and 
disillusionment. 

But the record was so against the 
Administration that the wayfaring man 
had no need to err therein. At first 
the President held America back from 
her plain path at a time when every 
day of delay meant the needless sacri- 
fice of American lives, through haste 
and waste in the final inadequate prepa- 
ration. When the President had at 
last decided that the war did concern 
us, he urged upon our allies the imprac- 
tical conclusion of a peace without vic- 
tory. When the triumph came, again the 
President failed in leadership for Amer- 
ica. When the veil of secret diplo- 
macy was lifted, there was disclosed to 
the American people a league of politi- 
cal alliance which might keep the United 
States perpetually embroiled in South 
America, in Europe, throughout the 
world. 

The American people compared all 
this with the common-sense leadership 
of John Hay and Elihu Root and 
Theodore Roosevelt, at a time when 
the modern foreign policy of America 
touched high-water mark in effective- 
ness and wisdom. By comparison the 
Wilson leadership seemed doctrinaire 
and visionary and theoretical and con- 
trary to the National policies and ideals 
of America. 

To be sure, the economic burdens 
growing out of the war figured power- 
fully and resentfully in their conclusion. 
They expected some waste through our 
tardy entrance into the war, but not 
such a stupid orgy of waste as ap- 
peared in great ineffective areas of 
effort. And since the conflict ended 
the American people have not been im- 
pressed at all with the quality of brain 
stuff that has been at work in Wash- 
ington upon the problems of economic 
stabilization and reconstruction. Their 
hopes of a better order under a new Ad- 
ministration may not have been high, 
but they at least felt like the Kentucky 
mountaineer about whom young Teddy 
Roosevelt has been telling in his 
speeches, who went into a railway res- 
taurant in the Kentucky mountains to 
get something to eat. And the waitress 
brought him the food and swished 
away again; and in the course of a 
quarter of an hour she swished back 
and said, “ Will you have more tea or 
coffee?” And the mountaineer said: 
“Gal, if this yar stuff in this yar cup 
is tea, gimme coffee; but if it’s coffee, 
gimme tea. I’m bound to have a 
change.” 

And that is about what there is to 
it—North, South, East, or West. 

There are a few incidents in the 
eastern part of the country which are 
worthy of particular mention. The 
enormous majority for Harding in the 
State of New York of course had little 
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to do with the personality of Presi- 
dential candidates. The separate Na- 
tional ballot gave this great State, and 
especially the great city of New York, 
the chance it was looking for to vent 
its vast resentment upon what it con- 
ceived as Wilsonism. And then, taking 
up a fresh ballot for State purposes, it 
almost cooled off enough to put the 
very magnetic and democratic and 
widely trusted Al Smith across for 
Governor again. 

My judgment is that it would have 
been a mistake to do it, and that the 
electorate halted just in time, if for no 
other reason than that the experience 
of the last two years at Albany has 
shown the futility of having a Legisla- 
ture of one party and an executive of 
another. Even with the best of inten- 
tions, the results for practical progress 
are very poor. Throughout the State of 
New York there are greatly increased 
taxes and expenditures and also wide- 
spread demand for measures of advance 
for the farmers and industrial workers. 
The measures of advance can come only 
as fast as the State can properly admin- 
ister them and pay for them. The new 
Governor-elect, Nathan L. Miller, is, 
to my mind, almost ideally fitted by his 
demonstrated ability and wide experi- 
ence in practical affairs for the leader- 
ship of the commonwealth in the present 
juncture. 

The farmers saved Miller in New 
York. The industrial workers in the 
cities pretty generally supported Smith. 
And hereby hangs a tale. The Farmer- 
Labor party did not poll a large vote, 
but it is the most significant group in 
the electorate. In the great Eastern 
States, where farming is on the decline 
and the factory workers are arousing to 
better industrial relations, it behooves 
the Republican party, now so widely in 
power, to study both the farm and the 
factory and provide relief in time; the 
farm out of gratitude for what the 
countryside has contributed to Repub- 
lican success, the factory out of regard 
for the safety of the party in a day 
when the electorate may be in a far 
less exuberant mood of decision; and 
both for the sake of the democratic 
unity and economic welfare of the Re- 
public. Governor Smith’s chief error 
in New York has been his failure to 
understand the psychology and the 
environment of the up-State farmer. 
This was shown in his attempt to force 
through a milk commission bill to fix 
the price of milk at the cow, and also 
in his veto of the Daylight Saving 
Repeal Bill, which ran counter to the 
habit and comfort and convenience of 
practically every farmer in the State. 

The contests for the United States 
Senate are especially illuminating. 
Wadsworth in New York, Brandegee 
in Connecticut, Moses in New Hamp- 


shire, are returned with firmness against 
a strong minority opposition. Tradi- 
tional progressivism did not avail, op- 
position to woman suffrage did not 
avail, the ery of Cox against the 
“Senatorial oligarchy” did not avail ; 
the people were for these Senators be- 
cause upon the matter which the elec- 
torate regarded as fundamental these 
men were for America. 

The racial prejudice—Irish and Ger- 
man and Italian—helps to account for 
the great Harding vote in New York 
City and in Beston. Prohibition was 
quite generally lost sight of, like woman 
suffrage, in the main decisions, although 
it was not simply the countryside but 
the dry countryside that pulled Miller 
through into the Governorship of New 
York. 


The Socialists seem to have gained, 
but not so materially. Here again, in 
spite of the impulse given to Socialism 
by the futile and ineffective leadership 
against it at Albany last year during 
the regular and extraordinary sessions 
of the Legislature, the tidal drift to 
wards Republizanism and _ traditional 
Americanism held everything else in 
check—Socialism, prohibition, suffrage 
resentment, the tariff, all the rest. 

Just to show, however, that indepen- 
dence is not a lost art, the electorate in 
New York insurged valiantly against 
the tidal drift in the case of Governor 
Smith, and the city of Ogdensburg 
turned somersaults of decision. In that 
community the electors, according to 
the most recent returns, chose Harding 
the Republican for President, picked 
Smith the Democrat for Governor, 
turned to Wood the Republican for 
Lieutenant-Governor, then back to 
Harriet May Mills the Democrat for 
Secretary of State, although here the 
contest was close and the figures may 
be reversed ; then they chose the rest 
of the Republican State ticket, next a 
Democratic Mayor and a Republican 
Common Council, next a Democratic 
Recorder, and then a Republican Dis- 
trict Attorney and a Kepublican As 
semblyman, and finally picked the 
Democratic State Senator ; and, to cap 
the climax, two thousand wrote in the 
name of a woman for the School Board. 
If the infection of Ogdensburg spreads, 
the days of the leadership of a political 
machine are numbered. 

The tumult and the shouting dies, 
and, alas! already feuds lift their heads 
between the lines of the despatches 
from Marion. Soon there will be quak- 
ing fears and aching hearts and disap- 
pointed hopes where only yesterday was 
the universal exuberance of victery. 
And the Republican leadership will 
face, with what success doth not yet 
appear, the enormously difficult prob- 
lems of the new age upon which we 
have entered. 
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DIANA’S TENANTS 


BY HAROLD TROWBRIDGE PULSIFER 


ESTW ARD and skyward from 

\ \ The Outlook’s windows poises 

Diana, Goddess of Hunting. 
Earthward from the slim beauty of her 
gallant figure lies Madison Square Gar- 
den, combining in its form and its presid- 
ing genius the religion of Ephesusand the 
architecture of Spain. Madison Square 
Garden, as most Americans know, is 
the great assembly hall of New York 
City, which has sheltered under its 
wide roof during its useful lifetime all 
manners of human activity. There 
Buffalo Bill pursued his lumbering 
bison; Barnum and Bailey and Fore- 
paugh have used it for their tent. It has 
witnessed the birth of motordom and 
testified to the conquest of the air. It 
has been the home of creeds and the 
battleground of politics. It has heard 
Alexander Dowie and William Jen- 
nings Bryan. It has seen the election 
of a Negro President of Africa, and it 
has echoed to the voice of Theodore 
Roosevelt calling a nation to war. - 

Yes, Diana has had many tenants 
housed in the vast structure over which 
she presides, and now flaming posters 
on the walls of her home declare that 
it is again dedicated to an art and a pro- 
fession which goes back in history far 
beyond recorded time—the art and 
profession of human combat as finally 
regimented by the late lamented Mar- 
quis of Queensberry. 

After languishing for a number of 
years, boxing for decisions and purses 
has been legally restored in New York 
State and the Garden has been captured 


by a gentleman well and favorably ° 


known to the sporting world as “ Tex 
Rickard,” who. is devoting its familiar 
hall to the promotion of prize-fighting 
and the filling of his own ample purse. 

Since boxing has been legally re- 
stored to the metropolis and has 
chosen to take up its abode under The 
Outlook’s windows, it seemed but a 
natural thing to pay it a call, an act 
to which Mr. Rickard manifested no 
observable objection and a privilege 
which he seemed willing to extend to 
aneditor of The Outlook as freely as 
to any one else with the necessary cash 
for a ticket. 

I am not an authority on what our 
French allies call Je box. I do not 
even pretend to be able to sort out of a 
welter of blows the various steps which 
lead to the award of a close decision on 
points. I think I can tell whén a man 
is knocked out. I can observe closely 
enough to know whether a boxer is 
being hit in the stomach or the jaw. I 
believe I can recognize a left hook when 
[ see one started. I say when I see one 
started advisedly, for I once saw one 
started in my direction from the general 
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vicinity of a gentleman with a cauli- 
flower ear, a nose which resembled in 
its general outline the course of the 
river Meander, and a leathery complex- 
ion which seemed to have been pounded 
loose from its substructure by a series 
of fistic controversies which might well 
have begun in the Roman Colosseum. 
This veteran of the ring was endeavor- 
ing to teach me the principles of self- 
defense. 

‘“* Lead for my chin,” he said, geni- 
ally. I swung with all my force for 
the point indicated. He had made no 
attempt to guard his face, and the blow 
appeared to cause him some surprise. 

‘“*T meant lead for my chin like this,” 
he tapped my own reflectively with his 
right. “I didn’t mean hit it like—” 
I saw a left hook started in my direce- 
tion, and it was not until some time 
later that I learned that his sentence 
had been completed by the word 
“that.” So I say advisedly that I 
think I can distinguish a left hook— 
at least during the initial stages of its 
progress. 

When I presented myself at the 
portal of Mr. Rickard’s colosseum, I 
found that quite a few others had been 
before me and had gobbled up most of 
the available calling cards which Mr. 
Ktickard requires from guests seeking 
his liospitable roof. Only a few priced 
(with war tax) at eleven dollars each 
remained. Evidently the art of box- 
ing finds more willing or more opu- 
lent patrons than the art of Thespis. 
I confess that most of the patrons who 
surrounded me looked as though they 
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From the Painting by George W. Bellows 


“SUDDENLY I REMEMBERED A DARING STUDY OF LIGHT AND MOVEMENT IN THE PRIZE RING 
FROM THE BRUSH OF GEORGE BELLOWS” 


would have to labor several hours even 
at modern union wages to acquire the 
necessary admission fee, but perhaps 
it is unsafe to judge the size of purses 
by the cut of coats in these enlightened 
days. And probably few of Mr. Rick- 
ard’s guests ever felt called upon to 
waste their substance on first editions of 
Shelley or lessons in wsthetic dancing. 

I entered the Garden just before the 
preliminaries began. A babel of voices 
rose from the floor and floated down 
from the galleries. It was a_ well- 
behaved crowd seeking its place in 
orderly fashion. It was a neighborly 
crowd exchanging appropriate repartee 
across vast spaces and greeting old 
acquaintances with back-slapping and 
shouts of “* Ah, there, Bill.” 

I found my seat at last, located be- 
tween a puffy-faced citizen and a keen- 
eyed youth in a slouch hat who ap- 
peared to know the ancestry, past 
performances, and future prospects of 
all the evening’s entertainers. I hesi- 
tated to enter into conversation with 
this gentleman lest my ignorance of 
the game prove mortifying, but I was 
soon assured as to his generosity of 
view-point, for every remark which I 
ventured drew forth an encouraging 
and invariable, “ You said it, Bo.” It 
was good to know that one had “ said 
it,” even if one was not entirely certain 
as to what. one had said. A survey of 
my other neighbors disclosed an almost 
exclusively masculine gathering, though 
here and there a woman’s face showed 
in the tobacco smoke. A red-headed 
gentleman whom I had mistaken for 
the. Mayor of New York in search of 
information as to-the proper method of 
conducting a meeting-of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment proved, on 
closer examination, to have no such claim 


to fame. Doubtless I was surrounded 
by many other worthies of the sporting 
world, but, alas! I knew them not. 
Promptly on the appointed moment 
the lights in the ceiling of the great 
hall grew dim. Beneath the second 
gallery a circle of light remained, 
punctuated here and there by the red 
exit signals. Over the inclosure known 
as the “squared ring ” a huge chande- 
lier blossomed into light, a cireular 
cloth cutting off its rays from most of 
the assembled multitude. Later I was 
to discover that the figures in the trun- 
cated cone of illuminated smoke be- 
neath the chandelier seemed strangely 
familiar to my eyes. I could not trace 
the familiarity to any recollection of 
an actual scene until suddenly I re- 
membered a daring study of light and 
movement in the prize ring from the 
brush of George Bellows. As the hall 
darkened the babble of the crowd 
changed to a concerted roar—a roar 
made up of vowel sounds which rose 
and fell like surf on the shore. The 
referee, a cat-footed gentleman in 
white, stepped into the rmg. Two box- 
ers in gorgeous bathrobes took their 
places in opposite corners, surrounded 
by their rubbers and seconds. The 
referee fingered their bandaged hands 
in search of concealed horseshoes and 
dynamite. An announcer, who needed 
the voice of William A. Prendergast 
but who did not possess it, went through 
the time-honored practice of introduc- 
ing all the distinguished gentlemen as- 
sociated with this particular bout. A 
gong like the gong ona hurrying ambu- 
lance signaled for silence, and the two 
featherweights stepped forward. Shorn 
of their gorgeous apparel, the slender 
figures faced each other. The gong 
sounded again, and the fight was on. 


17 November 


It was a six-round bout. A good deal 
of damage was done to the cireumam- 
bient air but little to the contenders. 
The boxers appeared to tire more from 
their own exertions than from the 
effect of the blows which they ex- 
changed. After each round they came 
back grinning for more. The blows 
appeared to be either short. jabs with- 
out much force or wide swings which 
glanced harmlessly from the sweating 
bodies. Once, indeed, one of them 
slipped to the floor for a four-second 
count, but he climbed up again, ducked 
into a clinch, and appeared little worse 
for the punishment he had received. 

My pudgy left-hand neighbor ob- 
served, feelingly: “I paid eleven dol- 
lars for this seat. What didja pay for 
yours ? Eleven dollars? Ain’t it rotten 
to pay such money to see such lemons ?” 
I wondered how long his corpulent form 
would withstand the pounding of even 
such lemons as these two striplings. 

The ring cleared. A new set of con- 
testants advanced. They were very ear- 
nest souls, but a bit erratic in their 
methods. There were body blows ex- 
changed where the smack of glove and 
flesh was heavy enough to be heard far 
from the ring. At each such blow the 
roar of the crowd swelled in exultation. 
It was plain that fighting rather than 
boxing met its deepest desires. The 
voice of a crowd is a strange and elo- 
quent thing. You need not tell me that 
animals with but a single ery have any 
difficulty in expressing all of the basic 
emotions—hate, fear, courage, despair, 
admiration, and disgust. All of these 
emotions manifested themselves in the 
varying roar which filled the wide walls 
of the Garden. The yappings of indi- 
vidual voices could be heard only from 
those who were near by. Twenty feet 
away they were swallowed up in a 
tumult which came from fifteen thou- 
sand throats, but which voiced the emo- 
tions of the crowd as though it came 
from a single pair of lungs. 

As the second fight progressed the 
blows which fell upon the eyes of one 
of the contestants seemed to promise an 
early closing hour, but he fought back 
gamely and in the end won the decision. 

The third bout produced two men un- 
equally matched in weight, but with the 
balance of skill falling heavily in favor 
of the lighter man—127 pounds against 
140. He carried the fight with him in 
every round of the ten, dropping his 
opponent in the seventh and eighth 
each time for eight counts. More than 
once he seemed on the verge of landing 
a knockout blow. He kept his oppo- 
nent at a distance with his straight 
right arm, while he landed with his left 
almost at will. Once his opponent, cling- 
ing to the ropes with his left arm and 
feebly attempting to ward off the blows 
which broke through his defense, caught 
a series of left jabs in the stomach 
which left him white and reeling. The 
lighter boxer fought with his chin 
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tucked in, his blows seeming to spring 
from a complete co-ordination of mind 
and muscle. He was a fighting machine 
which bored tellingly through his oppo- 
nent’s guard. My pudgy friend on the 
left saw only the failures of the loser, 
and again voiced his disapproval of the 
management in failing to provide bet- 
ter food for his fare. But the crowd 
thought otherwise. It was an occasion 
upon which good boxing combined with 
hard fighting won its complete ap- 
proval. 

For the fourth and last time, the ring 
cleared, and this time the two contest- 
ants were greeted with a boom of flash- 
lights and redoubled cheers. They were 
contestants for the right to challenge 
for the light-weight crown. It was the 
bout of the evening—scheduled to go 
fifteen roundS to a decision or to a 
knockout if such a happy event was in 
store for the eager crowd. 

For a time the contest seemed an 
even one, but as the fight wore on it 
was obvious that the gentleman in the 
green tights suffered more than his 
purple-panted opponent. Again and 
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again the gladiator in green saved him- 
self by swiftly ducking under his oppo- 
nent’s extended right for a clinch. 
Always green broke away reluctantly 
at the command of the white-haired 
referee. The end came in the tenth 
round. Following his green-clad oppo- 
nent into the corner, the knight in 
purple drove a straight right to green’s 
jaw. Green went down for the count of 
nine, and as he rose to his feet he of the 
purple clothes followed his opponent as 
he toppled and slithered along the ropes. 
Purple caught him again as he clung to 
the opposite side of the ring with a series 
of terrific blows to his unguarded jaw 
and face. The one in green wilted 
limply and hung helplessly over the 
lower barrier ; only the gong saved him 
from being counted out. But when the 
bell rang again for the eleventh round 
Green’s seconds had thrown up the 
sponge. As the end came the whole 
crowd stood on their seats yelling and 
cheering, and then hastened out into 
the cool October air. 

Overhead the stars were shining 
faintly and Diana, Goddess of Hunting, 
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loomed darkly against the cloudless 
sky. What of your new tenants, Diana? 
Do they hunt as you would have them 
hunt? Do they play the game as you 
would have it played ? If Diana could 
speak, I wonder what her answer 
would be ? 

Even in that far-distant time when 
Utopia has come to earth I think there 
will be boxing a-plenty. It is a clean 
sport, or can be made so, but I think 
that in Utopia they will order some 
things differently. I think the ringside 
in Utopia will be surrounded by clean- 
limbed athletes who are themselves 
willing and unafraid to exchange hard 
blows. Perhaps in Utopia the ring- 
side seats will go to those with the best 
bodies and not to men with the fattest 
purse. The pudgy gentlemen whose 
fear of losing bets is only exceeded by 
their fear of personal blows will be 
relegated to the top gallery or beyond. 
And those who fight in a squared ring 
will fight, not for greater purses than 
the salaries of kings and presidents, but 
for the love of a manly game. But Uto- 
pia lies a long way ahead. 


BY AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


in Agra, the air quivering over 


ie close of a hot May afternoon 


the tracks of the cantonment: 


station, and on the platform a surge 
of dark-skinned men in the King- 
Emperor’s khaki, whose cheers almost 
drowned the utmost efforts of the full 
regimental band. Those who climbed 
the bridge across the tracks to dis- 
cover the cause of the tamasha could 
see the center of interest. It was a 
group of three—a man, a woman, and a 
little dog—all garlanded to stifling with 
the flower wreaths which an Oriental 
hangs upon those whom he delights to 
honor. It was the farewell tribute of 
the Seventy-first Punjabis to their 
Depot Major, just starting home for 
six months’ leave. 

The crowning glory of the demon- 
stration was an address printed in 
gold, the composition of the regimental 
Chrysostom. Much time and labor had 
gone to the framing of its quaintly 
precise sentences, but if spontaneity 
was lacking genuine feeling was there. 
“Honored and Beloved Sir: In these 
days of bustling activity, when mere 
words are held of small account, we 
have assembled here this afternoon not 
to give you a formal farewell but to 
tell you how greatly you have won our 
respects and made a portion of our 
affection and best memories your own. 
You, sir, embodied in yourself the 
cardinal virtues of a successful officer— 
kind but not indulgent, strict but not 
stern, noble but not proud. Asan Eng- 
lishman true to the finest traditions of 


your motherland you taught us how to 
be united in spite of differences, you 
encouraged us to meet on the broad 
plane of humanity, ignoring all acci- 
dental differences of race, rank, and 
age. You set for us an example of 
service and sacrifice, and have shown 
us how to make ourselves worthy sons 
of our motherland and loyal soldiers 
and citizens of the British Empire.” 

The Major was in no mood to be 
touched by ornate phrases. He was suf- 
fering physically from the usual prickly 
heat of India, augmented by frangipani 
blossoms down his neck, but he was 
also undergoing the even more acute 
mental anguish that afflicts an English- 
man who has done his duty and is con- 
fronted by an emotional public recog- 
nition of the fact. Embarrassed as he 
was by the spectacular praise, he was 
touched too. This was not an ordinary 
leave-taking; the service which it 
crowned had been far outside the com- 
monplace. The Major’s voice was a 
little husky with something more than 
the ubiquitous Indian dust as he began 
his reply. He looked over the crowding 
dark faces to the tall chaplain who had 
been his comrade in the struggles, the 
disappointments, and the triumphs’that 
were the background of this scene, and 
they exchanged an understanding smile 
as the Major’s voice deepened on the 
key-word of their common effort— 
bhai bandi—brotherhood. 

Why should there be more bhai 
bandi among the Seventy-first Punjabis 
than in any other part of the Indian 


army? Because the Seventy-first Pun- 
jabis are a unique organization, the 
only native Christian regiment. The 
position of a native convert is always 
painful. He is an outcast even to the 
Untouchables, lower than the pariah. 
Even the army cannot ignore caste, 
that tradition which is in the blood of 
every Hindu, and the position of a 
native Christian soldier among his 
Hindu—can one call them comrades 
under the cirecumstances?—was so 
strained that as the number of native 
Christian soldiers increased it seemed 
not only advisable but necessary to 
unite them in a regiment of their own. 
In 1917 this was done, and the Seventy- 
first Punjabis were brought together, 
company by company, from other regi- 
ments. Their first station was at Fer- 
ozepur, and from there they were moved 
to Onetta, where they got into serious 
trouble. It is not strange that most of 
the converts are of the low castes—a 
religion that preaches equality naturally 
has a stronger appeal to a man who is 
at the hopeless bottom of the ladder 
than to one who is serenely secure of his 
position at the top. The convert is 
hated by the caste he has left and de- 
spised by the high caste, and when the 
men of the Seventy-first Punjabis 
walked through the Quetta bazaars 
they were greeted as bhangi (sweepers) 
and kajir (infidels). Endurance, to them, 
presently ceased to be a virtue, and 
trouble ensued in which some lives were: 
lost. As a result the regiment was at: 
once transferred to Bussorah, where 
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since May of 1918 it had been part of 
the South Persian Field Force, per- 
forming creditably all the duties re- 
quired of it. 

The depot—the nucleus where the 
men are training for the drafts that 
are sent out—moved from Quetta to 
Delhi, then to Agra, and is now in 
the city of the Taj, a scattering of 
brown huts on brown-trodden sand of a 
great parade-ground. On this field we 
have one more instance of England 
and America joining hands, for the 
depot chaplain of the Seventy-first 
Punjabis has always been an American 
missionary. The present incumbent 
brings to the difficult work considerably 
over six feet of muscular piety, sports- 
manship, and humor—also a family 
adored by all the wives, children, and 
puppies in the married quarters. The 
Padreof this regiment holds no “cushy” 
post. He is not only the spiritual ad- 
viser of the men, but the head of the 
Y. M.C. A., the manager of the eo-opera- 
tive store, and almost, like Pooh-Bah, 
Lord High Everything Else. The co- 
operative store is a highly necessary 
institution. The market at Delhi, on 
the very steps of the great mosque and 
flaming with religious fervors and 
animosities as it does with color, had 
even more dangerous possibilities than 
Quetta ; and even in less inflammable 
Agra the men must be kept away 
from the bazaars as far as possible, not 
only to avoid incidents like the Quetta 
unpleasantness, but because those allur- 
ing marts purvey not only needful arti- 
cles but wares neither necessary nor 
harmless, and also society which ig- 
nores caste, but not to edification. In 
the Y hut—which is more truly a hut 
than some of the buildings we call so— 
the co-operative store occupies one 
end of the long, ramshackle structure 
floored with hard-trodden earth. The 
shareholders of thestore are the men who 
started it with their savings, and it is 


a self-supporting business affair under 
the wise direction of the Padre. It 
stocks pop, cigarettes, cards, peanuts, 
popeorn, and the important trifles of 
intimate haberdashery that a man wants 
when he wants them. The pop, of 
course, is for summer. In winter there 
is a tea bar that does a roaring trade 
between the checker tournaments that 
are a rival to the gramophone. 

The thought of that popular instru- 
ment brings back that Y hut as I saw 
it one April afternoon. Warm, yes; 
but a paradise of cool shade compared 
to the outer glare of pitiless sky and 
parched yellow earth; at one end the 


actively patronized shop counter, at the. 


other the gramophone playing indis- 
criminately Indian records and our own 
ragtime. Popular music in India has 
not the respectable status which it en- 
joys with us, and their favorite songs 
are usually composed and sung by the 
ladies, whose presence in the bazaars is 
one of the reasons for the co-operative 
store. The tall Padre has taken a 
daring advantage of this by setting the 
Psalms to the raciest and eatchiest 
tunes. Perhaps the very audacity of 
this venture has made for its success ; 
at any rate, the men’s interest has been 
so held that they have made no absent- 
minded and unseemly lapses to the 
original words. 

It has not been possible always to 
be so successful in plucking brands 
from the burning. When the regiment 
was young, it was hailed by the mis- 
sions with an enthusiasm that threat- 
ened disaster. They not only sent their 
hopeless cases to this stern school, but 
recommended them for commissions, 
apparently hoping that the combina- 
tion of discipline and_ responsibility 
might work a miracle of regeneration. 
In one case out of four it did, but the 
worm turned, and the regiment is now 
no longer a “ home for incurables.” 

There are other troubles that are in- 
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evitable. Even the ardor of new faith 
cannot always level the wall of caste. 
A high-caste convert applied for a com- 
mission in the depot force, and when 
he arrived was put on probationary 
work by the Major. He was prepared 
to confront hardness and to bear per- 
secution by those of his own kind, but 
comradeship with those born to a caste 
below his own he could not endure. 
For his like, as for the Sikh of good 
family whose Christianity could not 
sustain him through the same ordeal, 
this regiment is not the place. Bhai 
bandi must rule. The highest officers 
set the example—witness the gold-let- 
tered memorial of the Major’s purgato- 
torial apotheosis at Agra Station. 

“Tf you try to tell any story about 

- the regiment,” said the Padre, skillfully 
steering a Ford through the bewilder- 
ing medley of an Indian road, “ be sure 
you get in the Major. He’s splendid— 
sets a fine standard for the boys, comes 
to communion with them, and—” he 
paused before his climax while he deftly 
swerved around a buffalo which was 
inviting bumps in the middle of the 
road—*“ and I’ve only heard him swear 
once. He said one of the men was damn 
slack—and he was, too.” 

The companion tribute came from 
the Major, enjoying the relaxation of 
civilian clothes and a steamer chair on 
the windward side. 

“If you’re talking about the regi- 
ment, you can’t say too much about the 
Padre. He’s tophole, as good as they’re 
made, if he did pray that I wouldn’t get 
a passage home till we got those new 
floors down in the Y house. I got it, 
though— praying a bit myself.” 

The Major chuckled, then there was 
a little pause while he thought back 
to that hard-baked harvest. field at 
Agra. 

“It’s a wonderful opportunity, you 
know,” he mused aloud. “ All that 
tamasha at the station—that wasn’t for 
me, of course. It was for the idea we 
represent. My word, how uncomforta- 
ble I was with those beastly flowers 
going down my ccilar! But. even the 
little dog understood what it was all 
about and didn’t try to get his wreath 
off, though he hates to be dressed up. | 
got it because I was the first C. O. who 
had been with the depot long enough to 
carry on a continuous policy—to make 
them feel what the British officer means 
to the Indian army. Hundreds of offi- 
cers do the same thing every day of 
their lives, only the men don’t have the 
chance to understand it as ours do. 
Bhai bandi isn’t a specialty of the 
Seventy-first, but it means more from 
your officer when you’ve never had it 
before from any one you could look up 
to.. Of course one has to be careful— 
strict discipline, no playing favorites— 
but that’s the real bhai bandi, after all, 
isn’t it? They look to us for impartial 
justice; they don’t understand it and 
can’t give it, and what’s the good of a 
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‘comrade if he doesn’t give you what 
you need,even when you don’t think you 
want it? They do really want it, though, 
at bottom. The very men who have 
heen no end offended with me some- 
times because I wouldn’t take their 
part when they were in the wrorig got 
up a feast with that good-by tamasha 

a real feast. There was no sense in 


the money they spent. I tried to stop_ 


them, told them the address was enough, 
but they said, ‘ We must give you some- 
thing that costs, so that others will know 
what is in our hearts.’ It wasn’t I, you 
understand. I just had the time there. 
Can’t expect an officer to know a depot 
unless he has time.” 

The eternal schoolboy that is in every 
Englishman had wakened to self-con- 
sciousness ; the Major looked like a 
nice Eton lad who had been caught 
“ jawing,” and hastily changed the sub- 
ject. “‘ Sports—let metell you about the 
sports. Of course sport is purely an im- 
ported idea; an Indian has no more 
notion of it than he has of justice, but 
he takes to it jolly well. Cricket, foot- 
ball, hoeckey—all that. And fill in with 
P. J.—that’s physical jerks. You call 
them setting-up exercises, don’t you ? 
Play with them? Surely we do. The 
Padre was a nailer at hockey till he got 
a smack on the shin.” 

Itoo thought back along the length- 


THE 


lovely to look at. It was an an- 

cient and battered ruin on the 
outside, but it had a sweet-running en- 
gine concealed under the mud-splashed 
hood. Strapped along its sides were 
six-inch tubes of tin, and the rear of 
the car was built into a boxlike com- 
partment. The car skidded drunkenly 
from one side of the muddy road to 
the other. The driver leaned over the 
wheel, tense and alert, piloting the 
speeding car with as great care as pos- 
sible. Other machines gave the old one 
a wide path. And once the mud- 
splashed car was passed, the drivers of 
other cars opened their throttles wide 
and departed thence with an affrighted 
backward glance. 

The reason was evident. Painted in 
bright and flaming red on the side of 
the car were the words “ Nitroglycer- 
ine.” The car was loaded with two 
hundred quarts of one of the highest 
explosives known to man. The tense 
and nerveless individual driving the 
car over the miserable roads was an 
cil-well shooter—a man who faced 
death every second of his work ng day. 
_ The car left the road and ! allowed 
through the field to where -, tall oil 
cerrick stood black against the sky- 
The oil well had be-n drilled 


ne, 


r NHE automobile was no longer 
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ening miles to India and the idea that 
stood behind this gallant boyish gen- 
tleman. More than ever in the coming 
days will India need the spirit of bhai 
bandi, and it will be the army that 
must keep the torch alight. The new 
system of government, admirable as it 
is in theory, means, without this spirit, 
simply the enslavement of the low 


castes by the high. These are times of 
unrest. Anarchy is no longer an impos- 
sibility even to the custom-bound Hindu, 
and between India’s low-caste millions 
and the flaming madness that reddens 
the sky of the world to-day there is 
only one barrier that will hold—bhai 
bandi, interpreted by such men as the 
Major and the Padre. 


OIL-WELL SHOOTERS 


BY HARRY BOTSFORD 


down through the earth’s surface to a 
depth of nine hundred feet. The oil- 
bearing sand had been drilled and had 
been found to be a closely compacted 
sand formation, that did not permit 
of a free seepage of oil into the drilled 
hole. So it had been decided to follow 
the usual oil field practice of shooting 
the well with nitroglycerine to increase 
the production of petroleum. 

The oil-well shooter—a rather ordi- 
nary-looking chap—stepped from the 
car and consulted with the oil-well 
drillers. Following the consultation, he 
became efficiently busy. The long tin 
tubes—shells, he informed me they were 
called—were unstrapped from the car 
and carried into the derrick. The back 
end of the battered car was opened, 
showing fifty gallon cans, each placed 
in a felt-lined cell. Half of these cans— 
which are simply maple syrup cans—he 
carried into the derrick and placed 
carefully on the floor. One of the 
shells—the tin tubes closed at one end 
and with a wire bail at the other—was 
lowered until one end was down the 
well-hole, and then he fastened the 
other end to a hook on the end of a 
wire line, fastened in turn to a strong 
reel. He tested the strength of the line 
and reel by putting the whole weight 
of his body on the line. 


Then he bent over the cans and 
pulled the corks from one of them. 
Holding it firmly in his hands, he started 
to pour it into the tin tube. The liquid, 
heavy and in appearance very much 
like a light-yellow table syrup, gurgled 
from the can and down into the shell, 
striking the bottom with a splash that 
sent shivers up my spine. As the 
shooter worked, filling the shell, he 
told me a lot about nitroglycerine. It 
was, so he said, the invention of a 
patient French chemist who had struck 
upon a combination of nitric acid, sul- 
phurie acid, and sweet or commercial 
glycerine, and made the most dangerous 
explosive ever known to man. For years 
it had been known to the medical pro- 
fession as a heart stimulant. In 1866 
a small consignment of it was shipped 
to New York City to be used as a 
medicine, and a careless wagon driver 
dropped the box on the pavement, 
causing an explosion that killed seven 
people and broke windows in surround- 
ing blocks. Nitroglycerine was thus 
introduced in this country as a high 
explosive. 

The first shell was now filled. The 
shooter walked over to the reel and 
began to lower the charge down to 
the oil-bearing sand. While lowering 
it he told me, in his quiet and unemo- 
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POURING THE NITROGLYCERINE INTO THE SHELL 


tional voice, about one of the shooters 
who worked for the company that em- 
ployed him. It seems that this man 
was lowering a loaded shell down the 
hole when a sudden rumbling down the 
hole gave warning that the well was 
about to flow. This meant that the 
shell, containing enough explosive to 
wreck a modern city of sizable propor- 
tions, would come out of the well-hole, 
crash against the derrick as the force 
of the oil flung it upward, and in turn 
set off the explosive piled on the der- 
rick floor and in the machine standing 
near by. The result—and the same 
thing has occurred very often in the 
oil fields—would be distinctly un- 
pleasant. It would mean a flash and 
an annihilating and destroying explo- 
sion that would only leave a hole in the 
ground to mark where physical and 
human objects had stood. The shooter 
had no time to run, so he stood his 
ground. The roar of the oil coming 
was terrible. The man stood with his 
arms outstretched. The tin tube hove 
into view on the first flow of oil. Quick 


as a flash, the shooter’s arms encircled 
it, jerking it back to a place of safety. 
He walked out of the derrick, drenched 
with the flow of oil, but safe and sound. 
The feat has been duplicated only once 
in oil field history. When the flow of 
oil had subsided, the shooter lowergd 
all the charges, exploded them, and de- 
parted to shoot another oil well. 

** We never know when th’ stuff is 
goin’ to let go,” explained the oil-well 
shooter. It was then that I noticed the 
tense line of wrinkles around his eyes. 
“Some say that it takes a sixty-pound 
jar to set it off, but I have seen a can 
explode—an empty can with just a drop 
or two in it—just from the friction of 
drawing out the cork. Once I knew a 
shooter that had a team run away with 
him. The wagon upset and cans of 
glycerine were spilled down over a steep 
hill. The wagon was smashed to splinters 
and not a can of the stuff let loose! 
Why, I don’t know. But you never can 
tell about th’ stuff; it’s tricky and 
freaky. Sometimes it lets go by spon- 
taneous combustion. That’s the thing 
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most of us are afraid of. I’ve worked a: 
the business now for six years.” 

Six years of riding over and handling 
sudden death! No wonder the man ha: 
tense nerve wrinkles around his eyes! 

The shell had reached bottom, an: 
the shooter leaned over, raising and low- 
ering the wire line until the hook on the 
other end became unfastened. The line 
was then drawn up and the process 
repeated until one hundred quarts of 
the explosive were placed. 

The shooter then drove the car toa 
safe place and returned to the derrick. 
By this time the drillers and _ tool. 
dressers had come back from where 
they had viewed the business from a 
safe distance. They began to pour bar- 
rel after barrel of water down the hole. 
I asked the shooter why this was done. 
He explained that this water was to act 
as tamping, and would drive the force 
of the explosion downward and side- 
ward before it would follow the lines of 
least resistance and shoot the whole 
fluid contents out of the hole. This was 
the basis of the famous Roberts patent, 
which was filed in the early days in 
Pennsylvania, following the drilling of 
the first artesian oil well by Edwin L. 
Drake in 1859. The Roberts patent 
was the only practical one ever granted 
for the shooting of oil wells, and the 
Roberts people charged oil men a very 
high price for the use of the patent, and 
the oil men did not care to pay the price, 
so they hired men who made their own 
nitro and shot oil wells at night. In this 
way the oil men escaped paying a high 
tribute to the Roberts organization. 
The men who did this dangerous work 
were forced to work at night to escape 
the attention of hundreds of detectives 
hired by Roberts to secure information 
of patent violations. These men were 
called, for obvious reasons, “ moon- 
lighters.” They operated for over 
twenty years while a great law war was 
staged between oil operators and thie 
Roberts organization, during which 
over four thousand lawsuits were fought 
to a determined finish. Roberts, how- 
ever, won most of these suits. The 
patent has now expired, and the right 
to its use belongs to any one who cares 
to use it. 

The force of the explosion opens 
fissures in the oil-bearing sand, permit- 
ting of a free flow of petroleum, and 
digs a pocket or a reservoir into which 
the oil seeps. The instant of terrific 
heat generated melts any clogging ma- 
terial that obstructs the flow of the oil. 
In fact, the shooting of the oil well con- 
stitutes one of the valuable but gener- 
ally unknown processes in use in any 
great industry. 

Sufficient water had now been placed 
in the well. I watched the shooter pre- 
pare the “ go-devil.” This is a small tin 
tube containing a stick of dynamite, 
with a fuse and an explosive cap. The 
fuse was ‘ighted and dropped down the 
hole. The lot of us turned and ran to a 
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place of safety—a distance of about one 
hundred yards. I listened breathlessly. 
Nothing happened. Suddenly there 
came a light explosion, no louder than 
the explosion of a small firecracker. It 
was, in fact, disappointingly small. But 
I did not stop to realize that the explo- 
sion occurred nine hundred feet down 
in the bowels of the earth and beneath 
the smothering weight of tons of water. 

The earth trembled and shook. From 
the well there came a whistling sigh 
and a rush of air from the top of the 
sasing. ‘Then a roar drawing nearer 
and nearer. A six-inch volume of water 
‘ame in sight, rose to the height of a 
man, and dwindled. The roar was 
deafening now, and it reached its climax 
as a volume of oil, water, and sand 
rushed from the casing head and up 
and over the top of the seventy-foot 
derrick. The flow and the roar gradu- 
ally subsided until the volume of oil 
barely reached a height of ten feet. 
Golden brown and splashing in the 
sunlight, the stream of golden wealth 
continued to flow. The never-to-be- 
forgotten smell of fresh oil was in the 
air. A fortune was flowing there where 
there had been only a hole in the 
ground. The pale-yellow nitro had 
worked magic some place nine hundred 
feet down under the earth’s surface. 
The drillers and _ tool-dressers sky- 
larked toward the derrick, and the 
owner followed, grinning cheerfully. 

Magic had been wrought that day. 
A man—a common and a rather greasy 
man—had been responsible for the 
magic. A man who flirted with death 
every working day and a man who 
knew that “ th’ stuff” was liable to let 
go any minute had performed the 
Aladdin stunt. He was not a highly 
paid man, I knew. Insurance was not 
for him; assurance that he would re- 
turn from the daily trip was never his. 
But he was a real soldier—an ace of 
industry. if you please !—in the ranks 
of a great and vital industry. 

Our heat, light, power, and lubrica- 
tion depend so much on the oil-well 
shooter—that calm, nerveless, and effi- 
cient gentleman who works, day after 
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“THE ROAR WAS DEAFENING NOW, AND IT REACHED ITS CLIMAX AS A VOLUME OF OIL, 
WATER, AND SAND RUSHED FROM THE CASING HEAD AND UP AND OVER THE TOP OF 
: THE SEVENTY-FOOT DERRICK” 


day, at a trade that has the highest 
death rate in the world. 

I turned to look for the man—this 
oil-well shooter in his greasy overalls 
and with his everlasting chew of tobacco. 


But he was gone. Down the road a 
battered car careened through the mud 
toward the web of a distant derrick. 

He was doing his daily work. There 
was another well to be shot. 





CLOWNS, COAL MINERS, AND ARNOLD ADAIR 





The exotic eyes of Maria Moravsky have beheld 
her first American circus. The bizarre sights filled 
her with a singular melancholy. She states her 
impressions in an article soon to appear in The 
Outlook. It is entitled “ Uplifting the Clown.” 

A cireus flavor likewise pervades “The Golden 
Day of Orpheus,” a story by William S. Walkley. 
It is the story of a boy temperamentally of the 
same breed as Penrod. Coming soon. 

If you have never been down in a coal mine, you 
will enjoy making the descent with John A. Wetzel, 
who contributes “The Game of Mining Coal” to 
an early issue. 

“Fighting Forest Fires from the Air ” is a fast- 
moving narrative by Laurence La Tourette Driggs. 


It tells how gas bombs quenched a conflagration. 
Arnold Adair’s war experiences are familiar to 
Outlook readers. The news will be welcomed that 
he is now to figure in the adventures of peace. 
Mr. Driggs also contributes a more serious flying 
article, “ What’s the Matter with American Avia- 
tion?” to an early issue. In it he takes a timely 
shot at public indifference to aviation in Amer- 
ica. 

“ Knud, Son of Knud,” exposes the sensitive soul 
of an immigrant boy. It is sub-entitled “ A Story 
of Linecoln’s Land.” Lincoln would have read this 
poignant chronicle with relish. It is a noteworthy 
example of Outlook fiction, and will soon appear. 
It is by Emma Mauritz Larson. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT OBREGON, 

OF MEXICO, AND HIS STAFF 

SELECTING LIVE STOCK AT 
A TEXAS FAIR 


General Obregon visited the State Fair 
at Dallas, Texas, to pick out live stock 
and farm machinery for use in Mexico, 
as a step toward bettering commercial 
relations between the United States 
and Mexico. The party was welcomed 
by the Governor of Texas and the 
Mayor of Dallas 
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THE FASTEST TYPISTS IN AMERICA 


George L. Hossfield (left) and Margaret B. Owen (right) at the National Business Show in New York City. 
In the center is the cup won by Mr. Hossfield for writing 131 correct words a minute 


THE FRENCH RUGBY TEAM 
WHICH DEFEATED THE U. S. 
OLYMPIC CHAMPIONS 
This French team recently defeated 
the hitherto invincible United States 
team, which had won the Olympic 
championship in September 
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BELGIAN MEMORIAL UNVEILED IN LONDON 
This meworial, unveiled recently on the ‘Thames Embankment in London, was presented by the Belgian Government as a 
token of gratitude to Great Britain for her hospitality to Belgian refugees during the war 


Photograph by D. C. Ward 


A NOTABLE PANEL IN BRONZE, BY DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH 


The group symbolizes the continuity of life, in the figures of the Weaver, Life with the thread, and ‘Time. It was unveiled on 
October 23, at Peacedale, Rhode Island, as a part of the Hazard Memorial erected at her birthplace by Miss Caroline Hazard, 
former President of Wellesley College 





THE BOOK TABLE: DEVOTED TO BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS 
THE AMERICANIZATION OF EDWARD BOK’ 


r YO have good and new stories of fa- 
mous people to tell and to know how 
to tell them well is enough to make 

any book enjoyable. But Mr. Bok has put 

much more than this in his volume of 
reminiscences. He lays stress on his title. 

Here was a little Dutch boy, six years old, 

who came to America with parents of 

moderate means and without knowledge of 

English. What did America do for him 

and wherein did it fail? He devotes a 

chapter to each question with homely and 

conerete illustrations. ‘Thus, looking back, 

he sees that he had to practice thrift in a 

land of waste, that there was too much 

emphasis on quantity rather than quality, 
that lack of thoroughness was the ‘“ curse 
of America,” that the public schools failed 

to provide rightly for the education of a 

child of foreign birth, that there was not 

respect enough for law and order, that 

America did not teach its young voters 

rightly as to the significance of the fran- 

chise. On the other hand, it offered Edward 

(for so Mr. Bok speaks of himself in a de- 

tached way, avoiding the first person) high 

idealism and “the most priceless gift. that 
any nation can offer, and that is oppor- 
tunity.” 

The story of Edward’s boyhood shows 
that he had a naive self-assurance—not in 
the least impudent or offensive. That his 
boyish personality was attractive is proved 
by the friendly spirit in which his advances 
were met. Thus his collection of auto- 
graphs began with a letter to General Gar- 
field, then candidate for the Presidency, 
asking whether a cyclopedia story of “the 
tow-path boy” was accurate—Edward 
wanted to test his newly bought cyclopedia, 
not to get an autograph. Mr. Bok re- 
marks : 


Of course any public man, no matter how 
large his correspondence, is pleased to receive an 
earnest letter from an information-seeking boy. 
General Garfield answered warmly and fully. 
Edward showed the letter‘to his father, who 
told the boy that it was valuable and he should 
keep it. This was a new idea. He followed it 
further ; if one such letter was valuable, how 
much more valuable would be a hundred ! 


So it came about that “General Grant 
sketched on an improvised map the exact 
spot where General Lee surrendered to 
him; Longfellow told him how he came 
to write ‘Excelsior;’ Whittier told the 
story of ‘The Barefoot Boy ;’ Tennyson 
wrote out a stanza or two of ‘ The Brook,’ 
upon condition that Edward would not 
again use the word ‘ awful,’ which the poet 
said ‘is slang for “very,” and I hate 
slang.’” 

Out of this autograph hunting came arti- 
cles for newspapers and the beginnings of 
Edward’s work for publishers, which was 
to end in his establishing a new type of 
magazine, the “ Ladies’ Home Journal,” 
the suecess of which made him a remark- 
able figure in the publishing world. 

Soon we find Edward attracting Presi- 
dent Hayes’s attention by simple sincerity, 
calling upon General Grant at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel and being asked to stay to 
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dinner with the General and Mrs. Grant. 
A trip to Boston to see the famous New 
England authors resulted in an invitation 
from Oliver Wendell Holmes to breakfast 
and “have apiece of pie with me,” ina 
delightful interview with Longfellow, who 
got him to say grace in Dutch and to read 
in Dutch “ The Old Clock on the Stairs,” 
in friendly talks with Wendell Phillips and 
Phillips Brooks, and even in a glimpse of 
Emerson in his pathetic old age. What is 
noteworthy about the accounts of these 
boyish experiences is the cheerful, friendly 
intimacy with which every one seems to 
have welcomed the boy Edward. There 
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was certainly something about him that 
was pleasing and interesting. 

As he advanced in literary and publish- 
ing circles Edward—or Bok, as he now 
begins to call himself—saw many people 
of note. Here is a delightful little impres- 
sion of Harriet Beecher Stowe: 


He ({Bok] was sitting in Mark Twain’s sit- 
ting-room in his home in Hartford waiting for 
the humorist to return from a walk. Suddenly 
sounds of devotional singing came in through 
the open window from the direction of the 
outer conservatory. The singing was low, yet 
the sad tremor in the voice seemed to give it 
special carrying power. 

‘You have quite a devotional servant,” 
Bok said to a maid who was dusting the room. 

“Oh, that is not a servant who is singing, 
sir,” was the answer. ‘* You can step to this 
window and see for yourself.”’ 

Bok did so, and there, sitting on one of the 
rustic benches in the flower-house, was a small, 
elderly woman. Keeping time with the first 
finger of her right hand, as if with a baton, 
she was slightly swaying her frail body as 
she sang, softly yet sweetly, Charles Wesley’s 
hymn, ** Jesus, Lover of My Soul,’ and Sarah 
Flower Adams's ‘* Nearer, My God, to ‘Thee.”’ 

But the singer was not a servant. It was 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


With Henry Ward Beecher young Bok 
had associations in work and of frienaship. 
One incident that is really dramatic in 


its relation is of Edward's helping Mv. 
Beecher hunt for some — and acci 
dentally coming across a box of paper: 
marked Tilton vs. Beecher. Edward ha: 
actually never even heard of the case, 
which was tried when he was twelve yea 
old, and he asked Mr. Beecher what it was 
about! Mr. Beecher said, “ You will some 
day hear about that suit. And I don't 
know ”—then he hesitated—“ but—but you 
might as well get it straight.” Then for 
two hours and until after midnight Mr. 
Beecher told this young fellow the entire 
history of the attack upon him from point 
to point. “It was interesting then,’’ says 
Mr. Bok, “as Mr. Beecher progressed ; 
but how thrice interesting that wonderful 
recital was to prove as the years rolled by 
and the boy realized the wonderful telling 
of that of all stories by Mr. Beecher him- 
self.” 

Later, in response to a letter from Mr. 
Bok about an absurd story, which still sur- 
vives, Mr. Beecher wrote him as follows: 


My Dear Friend : 

No, I never did begin a sermon with the re- 
mark that ‘it is d——d hot,” ete. It is a story 
a hundred years old, revamped every few years 
to suit some new man. When I am dead and 
gone, it will be told to the rising generation 
respecting some other man, and then, as now, 
there will be fools who will swear they heard 
it! Henry Warp BEECHER. 


There are other stories not familiar to 
readers about Mr. Beecher and about 
Eugene Field, Andrew Carnegie, Stock- 
ton, Gladstone, Cleveland, and many celeb- 
rities, and letters from Mark Twain, Whit- 
tier, and others. 

Another contradiction of a widespread 
myth came later from Rudyard Kipling, 
in connection with his story “ William the 
Conqueror.” Mr. Bok had suggested that 
something relating to drinking might be 
modified : 


From this incident arose the widely pub- 
lished story that Bok cabled Kipling, asking 
permission to omit a certain drinking reference, 
and substitute something else, whereupon Kip- 
ling cabled back : ‘‘ Substitute Mellin’s Food.” 
As a matter of fact (although it is a pity to kill 
such a clever story), no such cable was ever 
sent and no such reply ever received. As Kip- 
ling himself wrote to Bok: ‘* No, I said noth- 
ing about Mellin’s Food. I wish I had.” 


It was in connection with another story 
by Kipling that arose the not altogether 
popular publishing plan of “ running over” 
stories and articles from the body of the 
paper back into the advertising pages : 


One day Bok was handling a story by Rud 
yard Kipling which had overrun the space al- 
lowed for it in the front. The story had come 
late and the rest of the front portion of the 
magazine had gone to press. The editor was 
ina quandary what to do with the two remain- 
ing columns of the Kipling tale. There were 
only two pages open, and these were at thie 
back. He remade those pages, and continued 
the story from pages 6 and 7 to pages 38 and 53). 

At once Bok saw that this was an instance 
where ‘‘necessity was the mother of inven- 
tion.” He realized that if he could run some 
of his front material over to the back he woul 
relieve the pressure at the front, present 
more varied contents there, and make his «l!- 
vertisements more valuable by putting them 
next to the most expensive material in th 
magazine. 


One other publishing story may be quoted 
because it reveals for the first time, we 
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think, the fact that Theodore Roosevelt 
was the author of the anonymous depart- 
ment ealled “Men,” which ran in the 
« Ladies’ Home Journal” in 1916. Labori- 
ous eare was taken at the time to preserve 
the anonymity, because Mr. Bok believed 
that this would, stimulate public curiosity, 
and because he wanted to see “how far 
Theodore Roosevelt’s ideas could stand 
unsupported by the authority of his vi- 
brant personality.” He comments : 


It was natural that the appearance of a de- 
partment devoted to men in a woman’s maga- 
zine should attract immediate attention. The 
department took up the various interests of a 
man’s life, such as real efficiency ; his duties 
as an employer, and his usefulness to his em- 
ployees; the employee’s attitude toward his 
employer ; the relations of men and women ; a 
father’s relations to his sons and daughters ; a 
man’s duty to his community; the public 
school system ; a man’s relation to his church, 
and kindred topics. 

The anonymity of the articles soon took on 
interest from the positiveness of the opinions 
discussed; but so thoroughly had Colonel 
Roosevelt covered his tracks that, although he 
wrote in his usual style, in not a single instance 
was his name connected with the department. 
Lyman Abbott was the favorite ‘‘ guess” at 
first ; then after various other public men had 
been suggested, the newspapers finally decided 
upon former President Eliot, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, as the writer. 

All this intensely interested and amused 
Colonel Roosevelt, and he fairly itched with 
the desire to write a series of criticisms of his 
own articles to Doctor Eliot. Bok, however, 
persuaded the Colonel not to spend more physi- 
cal effort than he was already doing on the 
articles; for, in addition, he was notating 
answers on the numerous letters received, and 
those Bok answered ‘“‘ on behalf of the author.” 


There is a great deal that is stimulating 
to energy, originality, and resourcefulness 
in this autobiography, as well as much that 
is amusing and agreeable reading. 

R. D. TownsEenp. 


THE NEW BOOKS 
FICTION 


Captain Macedoine’s Daughter. By Will- 
-_ McFee. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 
ity. 

There is less sea and more siren in this 
novel than Mr. MecFee’s readers would 
perhaps expect. It is strong meat for sea- 
soned fiction readers; it deals frankly 
with the love theme in unconventional 
relations; and if some of the rather bookish 
phraseology of the character who tells the 
story seems unconvincing, “ Mr. Spenlove ” 
nevertheless makes us feel that he knows 
right well how to spin a yarn. Few read- 
ers will resist the charm of the style ; some 
will think the dénowement unsatisfying. 
Old Reliable in Africa. By Harris Dickson. 

‘The Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 

Jovial tales of the doings of an old school 
darky servant who goes to Africa with his 
Colonel. His adventures are as queer as 
they are funny. 

Poor Wise Man (A). B 
hart. The George H. 
York, 

A thoroughly interesting study of after- 
the-war conditions in a Mid-Western city. 
The struggle is on between old-fashioned 
reactionary capitalism, red-handed revolu- 
tionism, and plain, simple prohibition and 
ag citizenship—the last represented finely 

y Will Cameron, a lame young drug clerk 
returned from war service with the Y. M. 
C. A. He is the “poor wise man” of the 
title, and he helps gave his town from 


Mary Roberts Rine- 
oran Company, New 
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extremists of both sides. There are roman- 

tic and dramatic incidents in abundance. 

The novel is alive and vigorous. 

World to Mend (A). By Margaret Sherwood. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Described by the author as “ the journal 
of a workingman.” It is an informal rec- 
ord from day to day of the experiences 
and reflections of a symbolic “cobbler,” a 
man who, stung by the war to an intense 
consciousness of his own failure as a citi- 
zen, begins a new life of active, homely 
relationship with humanity, in an endeavor 
to discover a finer citizenship for himself 
and for others. 

Wounded Suuls. By Philip Gibbs. The George 
H. Doran Company, New York. 

Only in a limited sense a novel. There 
is a thread of fiction, but in the main the 
book is a series of pictures of what this 
famous war correspondent saw and heard 
in Belgium and Germany after the armi- 
stice. Again, as in his other books, he 
drives home the physical horror and moral 
hatefulness of war and calls upon the peo- 
ples of the world to prevent their “old 
men ”—diplomats and soldiers—from play- 
ing with ambition and greed to the immi- 
nent danger of world peace. He writes 
with passion and vividness. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Sandman’s Mountain (The). By Louis Dodge. 
ee. Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
ork. 


One is affected pleasurably at the outset 
by the tasteful way in which this book for 
children is printed and illustrated. It is 
really an odudeshie piece of work in its 
physical aspects. It is also charming and 
Imaginative in its conception. It certainly 
will take its place as one of the best of 
children’s books of the season. 

Trail of the White Indians (The). By A. 
Hyatt Verrill. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. 

Hair-raising adventures of two boys who 
encounter Huns, Indians, jaguars, and 
other objectionable creatures in South 
America. Rapid-fire conversation blazes 
on every page, and there is not a dull 
moment in the book. 

Young Citizen’s Own Book (The). By 


Chelsea Curtis Fraser. Illustrated. The 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. / 


Many young citizens who are realizing 
for the first time the responsibilities of the 
American voter will find this book an ex- 
cellent one for helping them to bear those 
responsibilities intelligently. It discusses 
in simple and informal fashion our Gov- 
ernment, State and National, the political 
parties, and cognate themes. 


BIOGRAPHY 


George von Lengerke Meyer: His Life 
and Public Services. By M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe. Illustrated. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 


York. 

Every chapter of this well-written biog- 
raphy is worth reading. It reveals a whole- 
some, likable character. It describes years 
of service, first in the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature, then in the Ministries to Italy and 
Russia, and finally in Cabinet positions. 
The most interesting part of the book to 
many will be the narration of the Russo- 
Japanese negotiations of 1905 and Meyer’s 
relationship to ‘Theodore Roosevelt. 
Margaret Fuller. By Katharine Anthony. 

Harcourt, Brace & Howe, New York. 

This is a brief and somewhat sketchy 
narrative of the events of Margaret Fuller’s 
life. Its distinctive interest lies in the 
psychological analysis which accompanies 
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it. Miss Anthony is both keen and sympa- 
thetic—perhaps a little too sympathetic. 
But she is neither an apologist nor a eulo- 
gist; she is an analyst. Margaret Fuller’s 
genius was akin to madness, and how far 
such an analysis of so abnormal a char- 
acter is of real value is questionable. It is, 
however, unquestionably well done. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Accepting the Universe. By John Burroughs. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
Frequent attempts have been made to 
explain the universe. That Mr. Burroughs 
has failed where no one has ever pai 
is not strange. He disarms criticism by 
admitting that “there may be some contra- 
dictions.” In fact, his philosophy is a mass 
of contradictions. In his preface he calls 
nature “the great Mother.” On page 5 he. 
denies that the love of the Eternal is a 
arental love —“ the love of the mother for 
er child ;” and further on he characterizes 
her as an “impartial mother.” On one 
age he declares np “man can know and 
eel and love only man ;” on the next, that 
“we need not fear alienation from God. I 
love him when I love my friend.” He sees 
religion as necessary to man. “'The man 
who has it not is like a plant that never 
blooms.” But a little further on man is 
only “a part of nature,” and nature is a 
vast machine with neither thoughts nor 
feelings—is what it must be, acts as it 
must act. Generally the spirit is left out of 
Mr. Burroughs’s picture of life. Nature’s 
power to hurt man is abundantly illus- 
trated. Nature’s function to heal what she 
has hurt is ignored ; of man’s power over 
nature, compelling her to do his will, almost 
no mention is made. The struggle for ex- 
istence is abundantly illustrated and _ its 
benefits are pointed out, but the struggle 
for others, which Drummond has abun- 
dantly illustrated in the “ Ascent of Man,” 
Mr. Burroughs ignores. The reality of 
moral evil he recognizes; but in his me- 
chanical theory of the universe there is no 
Pe for either good or evil. It-is impossi- 
le to de-spiritualize the universe and leave 
in it logically any place for either religion 
or ethics ; and it is impossible to interpret 
life without recognizing as ena 
facts reverence, justice, pity, love. Mr. 
Burroughs in accepting the universe drops 
out from it its most important phenomena. 
Philosophy of Faith and the Fourth 
Gospel (The). By the Rev. sags Ber 


Holland, D.D. Edited by the Rev. ilfrid 
Richmond. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


WAR BOOKS 


Ladies of Grecourt. By Ruth Gaines. Illus- 
trated. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Rising Above the Ruins in France. By 
Corinna Haven Smith (Mrs. Joseph Lindon 
Smith) and Caroline R. Hill. Illustrated. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


In the pages of the first volume descrip- 
tions of the Valley of the Somme find 
prominent place. The Smith College Unit 
had its headquarters at Grécourt. The 
authors of the second volume tell us that 
no department of France had the record 
of the Somme, for almost its entire pop- 
ulation was twice driven out. Both Aw a 
give a personal touch. As opposed to the 
opinion that the best good is gained in 
more centralized efforts, we see here certain 
sure results obtained by units of helpers 
who went to live in the devastated regions, 
to share the conditions there, to doctor ail- 
ments, to restore community life. Both 
volumes would have been improved by 
indexes, and especially by adequate maps. 
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THIS WEEK’S OUTLOOK 


A WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF CURRENT HISTORY’ 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Misleading Newspaper Head- 
lines—President-Elect Harding 

and the League of Nations ; 

Parochial School Question in 

Michigan 

HE OUTLOOK is of the opinion 

that the result of the National 

election shows that the American 

people believe that President-elect 
Harding does not stand for a policy of 
American isolation. Can you give evidence 
in support of The Outlook’s opinion ? Do 
you expect that President Harding and 
the Senate will put the United States in 
the League of Nations ? 

The Outlook gives several instances of 
misleading newspaper headlines. How do 
you account for so many of these in our 
dailies? What responsibility do you attach 
to such headlines? 

Do you know of American citizens who 
depend upon headlines for their facts? If 
so, what kind of citizens are they? Would 
it be better if no headlines appeared in our 
papers, as is true of the French daily press 

What is a parochial school? Are all such 
schools under Roman Catholic control ? 
How do these schools differ from other 
schools ? 

If you had been a voter in the recent 
Michigan election, would you have voted for 
or against the so-called Parochial School 
Amendment to the Constitution of that 
State? What are your reasons ? 

What arguments can you give why the 
Supreme Court should not pass upon the 
constitutionality of a law before it is 
enacted ? Does it? If not, what are its 
reasons ? 

Several times recently The Outlook has 
made the. very important: statement ‘that 
the wnique contribution [italies mine] the 
American people have made to the history 
of democracy is its public school system. 
Once before I asked, and again I ask, is 
this so? Are there any readers of The 
Outlook who can successfully challenge 
The Outlook’s contention ? 

Would it be well to abolish all parochial 
schools and require the study of Biblical 
literature in the public schools ? 

Some towns have enacted legislation 
requiring all resident aliens to support the 
public schools financially. Do you think 
all of our States should enact such legis- 
lation ? 


The Cuban Election 


For what reasons should American citi- 
zens be interested in the Cuban election ? 

The present Cuban election law was 
proposed by General Enoch Crowder. 
Who is he’ What are the provisions of 
that law? Would it be well for our States 
to adopt it? 

Do the Cubans divide easily into parties 
or are they inclined to follow leaders? 


1 These questions and comments are designed not 
only for the use of current events classes and elubs, 
debating societies, teachers of history and English, 
and the like, but also for diseussion.in the home 
and for suggestions to any reader who desires to 
study current affairs as well as to read about them. 
—TxHE Epirors. 


How would you answer this question if 
applied to Mexico? Which tendency is 
better for a self-governing republic ? 

Who are General Gomez and Dr. 
Zayas? Are there any political leaders in 
the United States with whom these leaders 
might be compared ? 

The Outlook refers to the Cuban Revo- 
lution of 1898. What were its causes? 
Was the action and the attitude of the 
United States Government towards that 
revolution in any wise questionable ? 

The Outlook also refers to our second 
intervention in Cuba. What occasion 
was there for this? Have we any right 
to intervene in Cuba? If so, should we 
have? 

In a recent conversation the writer of 
this study was told that “ Cuba is just as 
dependent upon the United States as a 
child upon its mother,” and that “Cuba 
has been the great altruistic adventure in 
international polities.” Are there good 
reasons justifying such comments ? 

Do you know of any other nations that 
would not have annexed Cuba had they 
been in our place in 1898 ? 

What do you know about the work of 
General Leonard Wood in Cuba? How 
many schools did he find there? How 
many did he leave? How many dollars 
did he find in the Cuban Treasury? How 
many did he leave? How long did he 
serve Cuba? 

If you want further information on 
Cuba, read “ Leonard Wood,” by Eric 
Fisher Wood (Doran) ; “ Cubans of To- 
day,” by W. B. Parker (Putnams) ; “ Cuba 
Past and Present,” by A. H. Verrill (Dodd, 
Mead); “ Cuba,” by I. A. Wright (Mac- 


millan). 


What Started the Republican 
Avalanche ? , 


Do you know of Democrats who voted 
the Republican ticket? If so, what were 
their reasons ? 

From reading the noteworthy mail and 
telegraphic post-election correspondence 
found in this issue of The Outlook, what 
and how many reasons do you find why 
the country went so overwhelmingly Re- 
publican ? 

Do you expect the contrast between the 
present and the next National Administra- 
tions to be very sharp? If you do, what 
are your reasons ? 

What words and expressions found in 
the correspondence of critics from the 
various parts of the country do you not 
understand ? 

Of what educational and political value 
is this correpondence to you? 

Read the editorial entitled “The Flood 
Tide of Republicanism.” How would you 
describe and define the responsibility of 


-the Republican party as you see it ? 


What lessons do you think the result of 
the National election should teach the in- 
coming Congress and our next President ? 

You will do well indeed to read, in con- 
nection with this topic, two books: “ Po- 
litieal Systems in Transition,” by Charles 
G. Fenwick (Century), and “The Federal 
Executive,” by J. P. Hill (Houghton 
MifHlin). 
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The Vapor 
Treatment 
for Coughs 
and Colds 





Established 1879 
The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first indication 


of a cold or sore throat, which are so often the 
warnings of dangerous complications. 


It is simple to use, as you just light the little lamp that 


vaporizes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at night. 


The soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night ; 


making breathing easy, relieving the cough and 
easing the sore throat and congested chest. 





Cresolene is recom ded for Whooping Cough, 





Spasmodic Croup, Infl , Bronchitis, Coughs 
and Nasal Catarrh. Its germicidal qualities make it 
a reliable protection against these epidemics. 


It gives great relief in Asthma. 
Cresolene has been recommended and used for the pas’ 


forty years. The benefit derived from it is unquestionable 


Sold by Druggists. 
Send for Descriptive 
Booklet 31. 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the irritat 
Throat, composed of slip- 
pery elm bark, licorice, sugar 
and Cresolene. They can’t 
harm you. Of your druggist 
or from us. 10c in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York. 
or Leeming-Miles Building 
Montreal, Canada 























Real mackerel! 
and so easy 
to get, too! 


All you have to do is to give us your 
name and tell us where you live. We 
couldn’t make it any easier for you than 
that. 


Just do this and you'll be able to eat the 
very finest mackerel the sea produces. Big, 
fat, tender fish that are positively delightful. 

The quality is there because our mackerel 
are selected fish, picked out by our experts 
from the best catches brought into Glouces- 
ter by the fishing boats. 


The flavor is there because these mackerel 
are packed a few minutes after the fisher- 
men bring them in. We know they’re fresh 
—and you'll know it too the minute you 
taste them. They come in handy little pails 
and keep perfectly until used. 


Then if you like creamed codfish and cod- 
fish: cakes, there’s our salt cod. Big, white, 
steak-like pieces that are just about as 
fine as cod can be. All ready to use—and 
no bones in ’em either. 

You’ll find lots of other good things from 
the sea in our price list. In fact we offer 
nearly every variety—clams, lobster, shrimp, 
sardines, tuna, salmon—all fresh from the 
ocean, all carefully selected and perfectly 
packed. 

Now the coupon is just below. Fill it out 
and mail it now. And then in a couple of 
days you’ll have our price list and you can 
order the things that appeal most to you 
and your family. And remember, every- 
thing is sent on appreval. You do not send 
us a penny unless you are entirely satisfied 
with the sea food you order. 


Crown Packing Company 
Dept. C-2 Gloucester, Mass. 










Crown 
Packing 
Company 


Dept. C-2, Gloucester, Mass. 


Please send me your 
complete fish price-list. 
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The force that drives us 





ON—ON and ON 


HE FORCE that is the Almighty Force of the 
Body; that controls every heart-beat, every breath, 
every vital organ, every muscle, and every cell of 
the body. 


The FORCE that gives us courage, ambition, 
personality, character, mental power, and energy. 


It is NERVE FORCE. Exactly what it is, we 
do not know, just as we do not know what electricity 
is. We know this: It is generated by the Nervous 
System, from which it is sent throughout the body 
at a speed greater than 100 feet a second. The 
Nervous System consists of countless millions of 
cells. These cells are reservoirs for the storage of 
Nerve Force. The amount stored represents our 
“ Nerve Capital,” and our Nerve Capital determines 
the degree of our health, strength, mental power, 
efficiency and all other physical and mental qualities. 


The vital problem in Life, therefore, is the wisdom of 
expending our Nerve Force, for if we waste it ruthlessly 
and foolishly, we soon become Nerve Bankrupts. - Every 
bodily act, especially every muscular act, uses up a certain 
amount of Nerve Force. The greatest drain, however, is 
by way of the Brain. Mental work, worry, anxiety, anger, 
hate, fear, grief and other emotional expressions consume a 
tremendous amount of Nerve Force, which accounts for the 
fact that great mental strains so readily wreck the nerves, 
causing (Neurasthenia), or what is termed Vervous Debility, 
Nervous Prostration, or Nerve Exhaustion. 


We are living in the age of nerve strain, the mile-a-minute life. 
Nearly every man or woman you meet nowadays, especially those 
of higher intelligence and finer nerve quality are troubled with 
weak and deranged nerves. If you have strained your nerves 
through over-work, worry, grief or have ignorantly abused them 
otherwise, submit your case to me, and I shall tell you definitely the 
exact nature of your weakness, and whether I can help YOU, as I 
have helped over 90,000 men and women during the last 30 years. 


I am a Nerve Specialist and Psycho-analyst, besides being 
generally experienced in Health Culture and kindred sciences. 
I have treated more cases of “ Nerves” than axy other man in 
the world. My instruction is given by Mail only. No drugs or 
drastic treatments are employed. My method is remarkably 
simple, thoroughly scientific and invariably effective. 


Positively no fee is charged for a “ Prediminary Diagnosis” of 
your case, and you will be under no obligation to take my course 
of instruction, if you do not care to. Do not explain your case 
in your first letter, as I shall send you special instructions how 
to report your case and how to make certain “ nerve tests ” used 
generally by Nerve Specialists, and I shall send you FRZEZ, 
other important data on the subject which will give you an under- 
standing of your nerves you never had before. Write TO-DAY. 


IN YOUR NERVES LIES YOUR GREATEST STRENGTH, 
AND THERE ALSO, YOUR GREATEST WEAKNESS 


WATCH YOUR NERVES! 











PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


Lecturer and Author of numerous books and 

















treatises on Mental and Physical Energy, 
Respiration, Psychology, Sexual Science and 
Nerve Culture. 


2 Do not assume 

Read this that your nerves 

are sound if your 

hands do not tremble. The most common and 

worst form of nerve trouble is that which in- 

volves the Sympathetic Nervous System, which 

is not indicated by tremor and twitchings of 
muscles. 


The symptoms of nerve exhaustion and de- 
rangement vary according to individual charac- 
teristics, but the most positive are those which 
involve the mind, namely nervousness, restless- 
ness, sleeplessness, impatience, undue worry, 
irritability, unhappiness, super-sensitiveness to 
criticism and the opinion of others, and in ex- 
treme cases poor concentration, poor memory, 
mental depression, unfounded fear, melancholia 
and hallucinations. 

The physical symptoms can only be regarded 
as definite when they occur in conjunction with 
mental symptoms. The most common physical 
symptoms are: nervous indigestion, constipa- 
tion, uneasiness in the region of the solar plexus, 
rapid and irregular heart, sluggishness of the 
vital organs, fatigue, lack of endurance, decline 
in sex force, various aches and pains, and super- 
sensitiveness to noises and pains. 


An experienced Nerve Specialist does not err 
in his diagnosis of the nerves. In submitting 
your case to me for a Preliminary Diagnosis, I 
shall positively determine the degree your nerves 
are involved in any weaknesses, ailments, and 
other conditions you may report. As the diag- 
nosis of nerve weaknesses may demand mention 
of extremely personal subjects, all correspond- 
ence is strictly confidential, and sent sealed, in 
a plain envelope, by first-class mail. 









































PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


110 West 40th Street, Studio 539 New York 


Dear Sir: I desire to irvestigate your method, without 
obligation of any kind. (Please print name and address 
plainly.) 


TOPO e Meee E HEHEHE EEE HEED HEHEHE 
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Why Women Are 
Buyers of Pyrene 





Pyrene FIREKLOK— 
Placed at home danger 
spots, near the furnace or 
in the kitchen, Fireklok 
gives instant warning of 
fire. A hand extinguisher 
can then be used immedi- 
ately and the fire put out 
before it can grow large 
and cause damage, 


Pyrene and Fireklok 
are sold by hardware 
and electrical supply 
dealers and garages. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The reason is simple: It is woman’s ancient instince 
to defend home and children. Her modern judg- 
ment selects the Pyrene Fire Extinguisher as the best 
defense against fire. 

Woman’s intuitive trend toward Pyrene is con- 
firmed by facts: 73 per cent of preventable fires are 
caused by stoves, furnaces, boilers and pipes. And 
12 per cent of preventable fires are caused by defec- 
tive flues and chimneys. 

How often have you shuddered at the thought 
of fire in your home! But is Pyrene on hand to 
fight it? 

Fire is always unexpected. Each year it destroys 
thousands of homes. Yearly it claims 15,000 lives— 
mostly women and children. 

Install Pyrene now. Know the security of pro- 
viding a permanent safeguard against fire. Price 
$10. Pyrene saves 15°¢ on automobile fire insurance 
premiums. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, inc. 

17 East 49th Street, New York 
Atlanta. Chicago 
Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


round 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Kansas City San Francisca 
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THE NATION’S 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


Believing that the advance of business is a subjec: 
of vital interest and importance, ‘The Outlook wil! 
present under the above heading frequent dis- 
cussions of subjects of industrial and commerci::| 
interest. This department will include paragrap|:s 
of timely interest and articles of educational value 
dealing with the industrial upbuilding of the Nation 
Comment and suggestions are invited. 





HOW THE SQUARE DEAL 
BEAT THE STRIKE 


BY WILLIAM E. BROOKS 


HILFE an epidemic of strikes was becom- 

ing threatening, a strike which would 
have seriously affected a great industry in a 
city of eastern Pennsylvania was averted in 
a most unusual way. The workers in a cer- 
tain mill repudiated the plans of the lead- 
ers of the union on the advice—not the de- 
mand—of their employer. When the union 
Jeaders formulated their plans, the em- 
ployees of this mill refused to press them 
until they had talked the matter over with 
“the boss,” and after they had so talked 
they turned the proposals down, and the 
strike was off, zlthough a dozen mills were 
mvolved, and the union leaders left town 
with their prestige sadly impaired and 
their plans for tying up a big industry 
“gang agley.” The incident was so un- 
usual that it was worth investigating. Why, 
when the workers were everywhere turn- 
ing against their employers, did this large 
group stand by their employer when they 
might have gouged things out of him ¢ This 
is the answer as I found it. I have inter- 
viewed mill girls and mill men, foremen 
and superintendents, others outside the 
mill who knew something about the situ- 
ation, and finally the employer himself. 
One fact stands revealed: That strike 
was averted, not by any eleventh-hour 
concessions, not by any paternalistic pol- 
icy of club-houses and swimming-pools 
(which resembles, in the last analysis, the 
giving of candy to children to make them 
ve good), but by the definite conviction, 
worked out into policy—a policy consist- 
ently maintained for many years—that the 
only way to industrial peace is by being 
absolutely on the square and by treating 
every employee down to the smallest bob- 
bin girl as you hoped that employee would 
treat you. It was the square deal that beat 
the strike. 

The mill in question is one of the largest, 
if not the largest, of its sort in the United 
States, and is engaged in the manufacture 
of a high grade of textiles. Names are not 
necessary to the story, but names can be 
given if any one is interested. It employs 
about thirteen hundred men and girls. 

It has been in operation about thirty- 
eight years, first under the father of the 
present head, and for twenty years under 
his own direction. The policy that is now 
in foree was begun immediately on his 
assuming direction, and it began to yield 
results years ago. For instance, it long ago 
assured a small labor turnover. And next 
to strikes there is nothing more costly to 
modern industry than the frequent chang- 
ing of —— The employees in this 
mill stayed. The girl workers usually xe- 
mained here from the time they entered af- 
ter leaving school until they were married, 
and many of them after they were married. 
A large percentage of the younger girls 
now are } nea of former women e!- 
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ployees, and whole families, fathers and 
sons and daughters, are to be found in the 
various departments of the mill. The fore- 
man in one department told me that he had 
quit twice to go with other concerns, but 
that both times he had been glad to get 
back. “ Never again for me; I’m here till 
| die.” During the period of the war, 
when cutthroat competition for labor was 
at its worst, very few of the workers in 
this mill left their looms, although there 
were many munition plants in the neigh- 
horhood where very high wages were paid. 
| asked a grizzled eld foreman why this 
condition existed. “ Cause the boss treats 
us all like humans, and he won’t stand for 
anybody being any other way. He don’t 
cuss us and he don’t allow us to cuss any 
one else. He knows his people and he is not 
too proud to speak to us when he sees us. 
That’s why we stick.” Every one to whom 
[ talked had the same story: “He treats 
us like men.” 

I said to the old foreman, “I notice you 
have safety devices and excellent working 
conditions in the mill.” 

“ Yes,” he said, “ we had ’em before any 
mill in town, long before the State law 
made us put ’em in. But you don’t notice 
that we have any of them new-fangled 
club-house things, do you—swimming-pools 
and all that? ‘The boss doesn’t go in for 
‘em. He says he is going to give us in 
wages all the business will stand. He ain’t 
handing us nothing. You know, you can’t 
fool working people. They think the same 
as you do, and they know when they are 
getting it handed to ’em, and when they 
are getting the square deal every moment 
of every day. But when some one in the 
mill has hard luck in the family they can 
always count on the boss. He don’t see 
‘em stick.” 

I said: “ Tell me about this strike. Why 
didn’t em go out when the union leaders 
wanted you to go 

He answered: “There wasn’t any rea- 
son after we’d talked it over with the boss. 
You see, it was this way. Those leaders 
came here and called a meeting of the 
various shops. I’m a union man, and I 
went to the meeting. They told us we 
ought to have shorter hours and more pay ; 
that everybody else was getting it, and we 
ought to too. They shaped up their de- 
mands, and I noticed the fellows from the 
other mills was waiting to see what we’d 
do. We told them we would have to talk 
it over in the shop before we’d say what 
that would be. So the next evening we had 
a shop meeting, and we sent a committee 
to see the boss. He talked over the whole 
matter with us, showed us what contracts 
he had on hand and that we could not cut 
down the hours and fill the contracts, told 
us that he had already planned to raise our 
wages, although not as much as the union 
asked. As he had already raised us four 
times in the last couple of years without 
being forced into it, we believed him, and 
went back and told the union leaders they 
could strike all they wanted to, but we 
wouldn’t. What’s the use of going back on 
a man like the boss ?” 

The same story was repeated everywhere 
I went. Many of the men were union mem- 
bers, but the union did not seem to count 
heside “ the boss.” He had their confidence, 
‘hey believed in him, and they knew that 

‘y were being treated squarely. It was 
i) brilliant contrast to much of the suspi- 
con and dissatisfaction that I had found 
‘ inany other places among the workers. 

Then I sought “the boss” himself for 
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While the case 
is argued, the jury sleeps 


If the lawyer talked for hours on the rising 
price of birdseed, the jury would miss little. 
1] But here the case is vital, and it concerns no 
one so much as this same heedless jury—the 
American people. 

The judge in our picture represents a public 
commission, whose duty is to regulate electric 
light rates. And the case is whether the elec- 
tric company shall obtain money needed for 
extension of service to make up the present 
| shortage of light and power. 

Lack of sufficient power is one reason why 
that shoe factory in town is running behind a 
thousand pairs a week—why the flour mill is 
short in its daily grist—why industry cannot 
meet the demand for larger production and 
lower prices. 

Yet we are sadly indifferent to this problem 
and the solution which the electric company. 
offers. The company’s rates, taxes, extensions 
and improvements are matters that we leave 
to the public service commission to control, 
and we don’t even take an interest in the case. 

What a mistake! The case is ours. The 
public service commission is ours. The public 
servant is ours. The commission takes its 
authority from public opinion—the verdict we 
render. 

So it is for us to say whether the electric 
company’s cost of furnishing power and our own 
need for using power warrant an increased rate. 

Certainly it is a short-sighted economy to 
deny a reasonable return on the money invested 
(often your own money) for that policy dis- 
courages investors and hampers the company’s 
development. A fair rate assures a bigger and 
better service—added power available for fac- 




























Published in tories to produce more at less cost per unit. 
the interest of Elec-. It may be that a few cents more on the 
trical Development by 


electric bill will mean a few dollars less on the 
next suit of clothes we buy. 


estern Electric 
Company 


No 16 On the farm or in the metropolis, 

= wherever people look to electricity 
for the comforts and conveniences of life today, 
the Western Electric Company offers a service 
as broad as the functions of electricity itself. 


an Institution that will 
be helped by what- 

ever helps the 

Industry, 
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A CHALLENGE 


The present situation in Paris is a real challenge to the American 
people. Big business is sending over thousands of employees to assist 
in the rebuilding of France, and: in the Latin Quarter of Paris is a 
great body of American students pursuing special courses at the 
University and at the art and music studios. 


The need of meeting places for social and religious purposes was 
never greater, but the provision is very inadequate. 


The American Church in Paris 


is making a tremendous effort to meet these conditions and is 
challenging the people of America to stand back of its enlarged 
program. 

An adequate Building and Endowment Fund must be raised imme- 
diately here in America, and this appeal to our Christian people is 
made that these young business men and students shall come under 
the most wholesome influences while in Paris. When they later 
return to America, they must come 


Strong in Mind, Body, and Spirit 
fitted to be constructive leaders in the finer life of our Nation. 


Two million dollars will be needed for new sites and buildings and 
the carrying on of a broad and comprehensive social and religious 
program. Generous contributions and assurances already indicate 


‘that $500,000 will be given by the various denominational boards 


of America, $500,000 will be raised for Endowment by 500 churches. 
Many very generous contributions to the above have already been 
received. This one million dollars is payable over a period of three 
years, but $7,000,000 must immediately be pledged by individuals 
to provide for present urgent needs. 


This Is Where You Can Help 


We need large gifts but we also need small gifts. Complete 
information of the whole program gladly furnished on request. 
Send just as generous a check as you can to the Co-Pastor, 
Rev. STANLEY Ross Fisner, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Make checks payable to SAMUEL W. THURBER, Treasurer. 


The Enlarged Program of the American Church in 
Paris has the endorsement of the Federal Council of 
Churches of America and the support of the leading 
ministers and laymen of the various denominations 
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his side of this amazing story. He-told me 
that when he assumed the direction, on the 
death of his father, he had made up his 
mind to run the business on one principle 
—that every one who worked in that mill 
was human like himself and entitled to the 
same treatment from him that he expected 
from them. “ This is the place,” he said, 
“where they have to live the largest part 
of their days—at least while they are 
awake. I determined that they should live 
that part re as pleasantly as possible, that 
sources of irritation should be removed as 
far as could be done, that everything that 
insures their better health should be pro- 
vided for them. I don’t give them any- 
thing. I don’t think that is the way to deal 
with those who work for you. I pay them 
all the business permits, and then it’s 
theirs. They have their own beneficial so- 
ciety, and they run it themselves. When 
they opened their co-operative store, | 
loaned them the money to get started, and 
they paid it back. It is their store, they 
run it, and I have nothing more to do with 
it than any one in the plant. I don’t believe 
in paternalism in business, but I do believe 
in that sort of co-operation which promotes 
confidence, and I have found that it pays. 
That’s all there is to it.” 

“ But,” I said, “are there not some 
among all the hundreds in this mill who 
are disgruntled and who do not play the 
game ?” 

“Certainly there are,’ he answered. 
“This mill is a cross-section of life, and 
there are always some people everywhere 
who are disgruntled. But when I hear of 
a man who is in such a case I send for him 
and we talk it out together. Sometimes he 
has a real grievance, and we get busy on 
the solution of it. Sometimes he finds when 
he has unburdened himself that things are 
not so serious, after all. If things are not 
going right in a department, I call that 
department together and we go over the 
situation. Every one is allowed to talk, 
and they know it. Some years ago we had 
such a meeting, and one after another 
there declared they thought things were 
all right. Then a man got upand said that 
he did not agree with them at all, that 
things were not all right; that he had a 
kick that he wanted to make, and he was 
going to make it. He then proceeded to 
point out certain conditions which were 
wrong, and we arranged at once to remedy 
them. I went to him after the meeting was 
over and told him that that was the sort of 
kick I wanted to hear, and the more he 
had the better I would be satisfied. He has 
helped many times since.” 

“ But the strike,” I said; “what about 
the strike ?” 

“ Well,” he answered, “ you know, times 
are unusual and there is unrest in the air. 
When the labor leaders came to town, I did 
not know what might happen. But we had 
got a thing together during the years that 
even the unrest could not unsettle. When 
you have your people’s confidence, they will 
follow you first, and so we had no strike.” 

And that is the whole, of the story. The 
spindles are flying and the looms are purt- 
ing away all day long in that big mill 
down by the river while other mills in 
other places stand idle. There is no Social- 
ism about it or anything eise at which 
doubtful souls shake their heads ; nothing 
but the practical daily application of a prin- 
ciple as old as Christ, scorned by econo- 
mists and doubted by the worldly-wise, 
but which at least in this case works. And 
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this principle is the one thing the political 
Socialist fears most, for it is the thing, and 
the only thing, which will make forever 
impossible his dreams of a Utopia. Every 
one who knows anything knows that the 
old competitive way of doing business is at 
an end. The choice that we must make is 
between the enforced co-operation which 
the Socialist offers or the co-operation 
which this mill exemplifies, the working 
together of a band of men and women in a 
big job with a daily recognition that each 
has rights the other is bound to respect, 
and that when it becomes second nature to 
think of the others somehow the frictions 
vanish. 

I have told this story in order to ask this 
question : “ If it demonstrates a principle, 
in whose hands is the future peace of indus- 
trial America ?” 


TO REPAIR WESTM:NSTER 
ABBEY 


ASHINGTON IRVING, in one of his 

“Sketch Book ” essays, gave a delight- 
ful account of Westminster Abbey as it 
appeared to him a century ago, showing 
“marks of the gradual dilapidations of 
time, which yet has something pleasing in 
its decay.” And now, after the summers 
and winters of another century have 
passed over it, the venerable and glorious 
Abbey, which seems to epitomize the more 
than ten centuries of English history ‘it 
has seen, has fallen into such a state of de- 
cay that its Dean last June made a stir- 
ring appeal to England and to all Anglo- 
Saxon peoples for funds with which to 
repair the great cathedral. 

He asked for a fund of about $1,250,- 
000, of which $1,000,000 is needed for 
structural repairs. The remainder of the 
sum asked for he would keep as a fund 
from which to draw as repairs may be 
needed from time to time. The London 
“Times ”’ presented the Dean’s appeal in a 
beautifully illustrated supplement, June 29, 
and from time to time has since shown by 
reproduction of photographs some of the 
ravages time has made in the greatest 
shrine of the English-speaking peoples of 
the world. The reasons for the decay in 
the structure, aside from its thousand 
years of history, are climatic and local. In 
the dry climate of Egypt temples, obe- 
lisks, and tombs remain to-day almost as 
fresh and durable as when the sculptors 
dropped their tools and chisels thousands 
of years ago. But Westminster Abbey, in 
the moist climate of England and in the 
heart of smoky and foggy London, nat- 
urally shows signs of “ weathering.” Even 
during the past thirty years repairs to the 
value of more than $500,000 have been 
made, and now much more expensive and 
extensive repairs are necessary to stay the 
ravages time and the elements combined 
have made upon the sacred edifice. As 
stated by Mr. Lethaby, surveyor of the 
Abbey, only structural repairs are to be 
made, and these chiefly upon the exterior. 

The London “Times,” on publishing 
the Dean’s appeal, opened a subscription 
fund for the Abbey, which has been re- 
sponded to by English-speaking givers 
throughout the world, which shows the 
feeling they entertain toward this vener- 
able shrine, and it is pleasant to note that 
many Americans are numbered among the 
givers. Happily, also, it was an Anglo- 
American corporation that made the final 
contribution of £10,000 which completed 
the sum immediately necessary for re- 
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Make This Test 


Watch how your teeth respond 


This ten-day test has shown to millions 
the way to whiter, safer teeth. It is a free 
test—you should make it. No other method 
known can do what Pepsodent does for 
teeth. 


To end the film 


The ohject is to fight the film, which 
dims the teeth and causes most tooth 
troubles. Dental science has worked years 
to do that. 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
The ordinary tooth paste does not combat 
it satisfactorily, so brushing leaves much 
of it intact. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with. tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus all these troubles have been con- 
stantly increasing, despite the tooth brush. 


Now we combat it 


Dental science, after years of searching, 
has found ways to combat film. High au- 
thorities have proved them by clinical and 
laboratory tests. 


The best dental opinion now approves 
these methods. Leading dentists every- 
where are urging their adoption. Millions 
of people, as a result, now employ them 
daily. 


The methods are combined in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And a 10-Day Tube 
is offered free, so all who will may quickly 
know how much it means to them, 


Five Much Desired Effects 


One ingredient of Pepsodent is pepsin. 
Another multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva to digest the starch deposits 
which cling and form acid. 


It also multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids which cause 
tooth decay. Two factors directly attack 
the film. One of them keeps teeth so 
highly polished that film cannot easily 
adhere. 


Pepsodent combines the best that mod- 
ern science knows to combat the great 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern req- 
uisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 





tooth destroyers. It has brought a new 
era in teeth cleaning. 


Watch it act 


Send the coupon for a 1o-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coat disap- 
pears. 

You will see several new effects, and 
the book we send will tell you what they 
mean. This is too important to forget. 
Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free i 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept.. 36, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


JAMES S. ALEXANDER, President 


HE National Bank of Commerce 
in New York is associated with 
the principal Banks in Foreign coun- 
tries and through them offers to its 
clients a world-wide banking service. 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 


























A Cash Offer for Cartoons and Photographs 


Cash payment, from $1 to $5, will promptly be made to our readers who 


send us a cartoon or photograph accepted *by The Outlook. 


We want to see the best cartoons published in your local papers, and 
the most interesting and newsy pictures you may own. Read carefully 
the coupons below for conditions governing payment. Then fill in the 


coupon, paste it on the back of the cartoon or print, and mail to us. 
Tue Epirors or THE Outtoox, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 





To the Photograph Editor of The Outlook : 


The attached photograph is the property of 
the undersigned and is submitted for publica- 
tion in The Outlook. Postage is enclosed for 

_its return if unavailable. It is my under- 
standing that The Outlook agrees to pay $3 
for this photograph if reproduced as a half- 
page cut, or smaller, and $5 if reproduced in 
larger size than a half page. The enclosed 
brief account of the object or event depicted 
you may use as you see fit. 


TRO, cnccsénsdentasenserncammenaaede 


FEE IN er ee nm 











To the Cartoon Editor of The Outlook: 
The attached cartoon is clipped from the 


canons TOT: 2. fF 


NG xc isinchsunbieerannasae If this particular 
clipping is selected for reproduction in ‘The 
Outlook, | will accept One Dollar as payment 
in full for my service in bringing it to your 
attention. I agree that if it is not used it will 
not be returned nor its receipt acknowledged. 


WO cccksassassisicdosiaaeceaces 


PD. « icdanrwindxnisanecgeidimadnais 
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It’s fun to make 
cocoa for lunch 


Baker’s 
Cocoa 


is easily made; of de- 
licious flavor and aro- 
ma. Aside from the 
fun of making it, 
it is a most 
valuable addi- 
tion toa meal, 
asit provides a 
large amount 
of nutrition in 
a readily as- 
aovserorr. similable form 





BOOKLET OF CHOICE 
RECIPES SENT FREE 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





























Base andFloo 


one continuous 
piece. 





Put On Like Plaster—Wears Like Iron 

It isa composition material. easily applied in plastic form 
over old or new wood, iron, concrete or other solid founda- 
tion—Laid 3-8 to 1-2 in. thick—Does not crack, peel or 
come loose from foundation. 

It presents a continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slip 
pery surface, practically a seamless tile—No crack, crevice 
or joint for the accumulation of grease, dirt or moisture— 
Is noiseless and does not fatigue. 


The Best Floor 
for Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, Laundry, Porch, Garage, 
Restaurant, Tieater, Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Rail 
road Station, Hospital—all places where a beautiful, sub 
stantial and foot-easy floor is desired. 
Your choice of several practical colors. Full information 
and sainple FREE on request. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
1145 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 














On the Market 10 year: 
: oe 
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IMPERIAL SANITARY FLOOR © 
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TO REPAIR WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
(Continued) 

pairs, thus relieving the pressure for 
urgency and giving a longer time for 
raising the remainder of the fund. As the 
Dean has said, the Abbey “ spiritually be- 
longs to the English-speaking races.” 
Americans naturally look upon Westmin- 
ster Abbey as belonging to them as well 
as to Englishmen of, to-day as a part of 
their common heritage. 

Brooklyn, New York. H.T. SuppurTu. 


THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 


BY BESSIE LOCKE 
Corresponding Secretary National Kindergarten 
Association 
| bp not the present deplorable state of 

affairs in this country and abroad in- 

dicate that we lack intelligence or do not 
use what we possess? The result is the 
same in either case. 

The daily accounts of wars, murders, 
suicides, thefts, divorcees, frauds, and labor 
troubles show a world that — to be 
going from bad to worse. What is the 
remedy ? 

“The hope of the world lies in the 
children.” 

Commissioner Claxton has said : 

Let us add to the sum of human happiness, 
reduce crime, poverty, and misery, and en- 
hance the well-being of our people by provid- 
ing kindergarten training for all of the Nation’s 
children. 

The Commissioner is so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the value of the “i Rel 
that years ago, when teaching in a South- 
ern city, he maintained a kindergarten for 
Negro children, expending one-third of 
his salary on its support. 

We should follow the path pointed out 
by this leader of our educational system 
and provide kindergarten training for 
every one of the Nation’s children, nearly 
four million of whom are now being de- 
prived of their rights in this regard. 

Most of our States have laws permitting 
the establishment of kindergartens, but 
local school authorities have been slow 
about providing them, and every commu- 
nity has large numbers of little ones who 
are missing the joys and benefits of this 
helpful training which is such a splendid 
preparation for the formal work of the 
higher classes and for the responsibilities 
of life. 

Most of our children are but a few years 
in school, and the two years which they 
might spend in kindergarten would add 
materially to their general intelligence 
besides enriching and directing their moral 
and social nature. 

The National Kindergarten Association, 
5 West Fortieth Street, New York City, 
is glad to co-operate with local efforts to 
have kindergartens established. 
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Tycos 


a LHERMOMETERS 


Raylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER NY. 
‘There's a Tycos or Taylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 
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McCutcheon’s 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Sts., New York 





Reg. Trade Mark 


Christmas Handkerchiefs 


FoR years McCutcheon’s has been famous for its 
excellent assortment of Men’s and Women’s Linen 
Handkerchiefs— hand worked, initialed, smart’ sports 
models, and fine sheer lace-trimmed and embroidered 


styles. 


For the Christmas Gift there is nothing which is quite 
so distinctive, yet so ideally practical as a box of dainty 


Handkerchiefs. 


Or, if you are merely shopping to replenish your own 
supply, there is no time to shop quite like the present— 
while the assortments are still complete. 


Orders by mail receive our 
prompt and careful attention. 


Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 
~ $1.50 each 

For Women 

A— Hand - embroidered Armenian 

lace-edged. B—with fine Revere 

edge. C— Fine cord model with 

punch work corner. D — Hem of fine 

cut work. E — Punch work design. 


Men’s Hemstitched 
Of fine quality Linen. F with tape. 2 
G, H, and I—fine cord models. 
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Advertising Rates: Hotels 
the page. 
display type is desired. 


** Want ”’ 


ment shall first appear. 


Address: ADVE 





the address, for each insertion. 
may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. 
number named in the advertisement. 
the department may be arranged for on application. 

Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the date of issue when it is intended the advertise- 


vTISING DEPARTMENT, 


_ Resorts, Apartments, 


advertisements, under the various headings, ‘*‘ Board and Rooms,” ‘‘ Help Wanted,”’ 


The first word of each 


Tours and Travel, 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Real Estate, etc., sixty cents per agate line, four columns to 
Not less than four lines accepted. In calculating space required for an advertisement, count an average of six words to the line unless 


ete,, ten cents for each word or initial, including 
** Want’ advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. Other words 
If answers are to be addressed in care of ‘The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box 
Replies will be forwarded by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. Special headings appropriate to 











Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


Country Board 





JAPAN 


Are you interested in it? 


If so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for 120-page Guide Book Free 
When writing please mention ** Outlook.’ 


TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


ART, LITERATURE 
Splendid leaders HISTORY, FRENCH 
Satisfactory prices SPANISH, ITALIAN 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





Superb routes 











WINTER 
SWITZERLAND 


will give you the rest 
and recreation which 
you are seeking, for the 
sports and innumerable 
pastimes in that glori- 
ously beautiful, sunlit 
alpine land afford the 
acme of exhilarating 
exercise and healthful 
distraction. 


Big international events— 
January and February. 


For free information and sug- 
gestions write to the 


Official Agency of the 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. - 


or to your favorite Tourist Agency 























BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
Thos Bennett & Sons W. Dunning ¢ 
Kstablished 18> phn ne le 
California—Bermuda— West Indies 
Japan—China Egypt—Palestine 
SOUTH AMERICA 
506 Fifth Ave., New York 


200 Spreckels Building. San Francisco, Cal. 


EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate 
prices. Most interesting routes. 
Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOURS °isoctont Mtass” 




















Early Spring _ 
EGYPT, THE HOLY LAND, 
and GREECE 


Under the leadership of 
Dr. H. H. POWERS 


Sailing the end of January 


Later Tours to ITALY and 
NORTHERN EUROPE 


Write for further information to 
The Bureau of University Travel 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 





Hotels and Resorts 
BERMUDA 
The Ideal Winter Resort 
PRINCESS HOTEL 


BERMUDA 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 
Directly on the Harbor. Accommodates 400. 
Open Dec. 6 to May 1. 

Reached by Steamers of Furness Bermuda Line, 
Whitehall St., N. Y. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The HAMILTON "“niws* 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A Select Family and Transient Hotel 
Ideal Location. Modern appointments 
and Home-like. Good table. American 
plan. Rates reasonable: special rates for 
a prolonged stay. iy rvs 

IRVING O. BALL, Proprietor. 





NEW YORK CITY 


THK \}) 53 Washing- 
HOTEL JUDSON °3,Washing 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Kooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 








NORTH CAROLINA 


Winchurst| I 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Guests have ey Fag! after year—not alone 
for ideal sport, but for the constant revival of 
happy memories, the renewal of old friendships. 


CAROLINA HOTEL now open 
GOLF—SHOOTING —RACING—MOTORING— 
RIDING—DRIVING—TENNIS—AIRPLANING 


Delightful weather for December— 
like late Fall in New England. 


For Reservations or Information address: 


General Office, Pinehurst, North Carolina, or 
LEONARD TUFTS, 282 Congress St., Boston 
(ARETE RR ERO 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


WANTED—Adult Boarders 


on old-fashioned Virginia farm. Excellent 
table, conveniences. Delightful fall and winter 
season. Shooting, riding, etc. 3,115, Outlook. 


Health Resorts 














Sanford Hall, est. 18+! 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
. flower and_ vegetable _. 
‘ood the best. Write for book 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 





| Mepteundiand, 
New Jersey 
dylease Inn A modern health re- 
sort, ar in <a, Let us cond - 
our booklet D. E. DRAKE, M. 








EARLY GOLF and HUNTING 


at 


Summerville 


Pine Forest Inn & Cottages 





__ FLORIDA 


Spend Your Winter at the 


Dunedin Lodge—On the Gulf 


A quaint little oar preserving the air of 
Yle Virginia in its hospitality. furnishing 
and table. Every room with a sea view. 
P a“ ate baths. Special rates for the season. 
HAYES & RICHARDSON, Dunedin, Fla. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


If You Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot find a more comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


It affords all the comforts of 
home without extravagance. 





NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 





Rates with Illustrated Booklet, edly a 
upon request. JO POL 





S ville, S. C., 22 miles Gnas 
Historical Charleston 
FULLY OPEN DECEMBER 1 


Special early rates to Feb. 1 


One of the finest winter resort 
hotels in the Middle South. Here 
you will enjoy rest and quietness 
amidst tall Southern pines. In- 
vigorating, dry, healthful climate. 
Pure artesian water. Cuisine and 
service on par with the best Met- 
ropolitan hotels. Ideal weather for 


Golf and Hunting 


Special December & January 
Tournaments 

Superb 18-hole golf course. Reg- 

ulated tennis courts. Livery of 

earriage and saddle horses. Good 

roads for driving and motoring. 

Quail, Wild- Turkey, Fox and 
Deer Hunting 


F. W. Wagener & Co. 
Owners 


Willard A. Senna 
Manager 
Address until Nov. 20, 1920, care of 
Plymouth Inn, Northampton, Mass. 


$8,000 cash next 30 days. 














LINDEN ms Ideal Place for Sick 
People to Get Well 
Doylestown, Pa.|an institution devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the a Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. ply for circular to 
Roserr =. Watter, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 


The Bethesda White Rlains. 


A private sanitarium for invalids dn aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Address 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee,M.D. Tel. 241. 























Real Estate 
FLORIDA 


WINTER HOME | 


Ideal Climate, Hunting, Fishing 
8-room cottage, 3-room help cottage, Soh 
furnished, small grove. Quick sale will take 
ox 32, Cocoa, Fla. 











For Sale—Ideal Winter Home 


7 acres best orange ‘and on Dixie Highway 
and Caloosahatchee River, Olga, Florida. 
Good fishing and hunting. Practically new 
8-room house, screened, porches screened, 
bath. Near P. O. and store. Also building lot 
on Woodford Ave., Fort Myers, Fla. Splen- 
did location. Address Mrs. A. ‘C. WEAVER, 
325 MacGregor Boulevard, Fort Myers, Fla. 





BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS | 


BOOKS on Ke — I~ genealogies, and 
coats-of-arms. Every Anglo-Saxon and C eltic 
name. Kindly inquire for particulars. Chas. 
A. O’Connor, 21 Spruce St., New York City. 

STORIES, I=" plays, etc.,are wanted for 

ublication. Submit MSS. or write Literary 

ureau, 325, Hannibal, Mo. 


__ BOARD AND ROOMS 


BRIGHT room, private bath. Board op 
tional. New York suburb. 9,197, Outlook 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INVENTIONS wanted. Cash or royalty for 
ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 217,St.Lonis, Mo. 
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A REFORMED SPELLER QUES- 
TIONED IN HIS OWN TONGUE 


I Nye the college grow who per- 
mitted The Outlook, in its issue of Octo- 
ber 20, to tell how they were going to vote 
and to print their reasons was President 
David Felmley, of Illinois State Normal 
University. In stating his reasons he used a 
moderate form of simplified spelling. We 
are sure he will enjoy the following letter 
which his statement has evoked from one 
of our readers : 


Der Outlok: 

Of cors I am no skolar, but wat I cant 
understand is that eny colig president, 
partikularle one frum normal Ilinoy, shuld 
sa that Republekan politishuns and thair 
supportirs, thru partizan politix, kan fors 
aty se sent uv the reding, thinking, —_ 
minded pepl to change thair minds about 
the leag uv nashuns. 

Ma I not ask yu to enlitun me ? 

Yurs truly, 


Washington, D. C. Jon. S. BEk. 


EDUCATING WOMEN 
VOTERS 


N your issue of August 4 you very kindly 

gave the Educational Section of the 
League of Woman Voters a most interest- 
ing editorial, and I think I owe it to you 
to acquaint you with the results attendant 
upon that editorial. From all over the 
United States, as far away as Hawaii, we 
have received requests for information re- 
garding our work. Although it is now 
October 21, requests are still coming in for 
information, and up to date we have re- 
ceived over five hundred communications 
regarding it from all sorts of people— 
housewives, teachers, public speakers, 
and men and women desiring civic in- 
formation. 

It should be most gratifying to The 
Outlook to realize the breadth of its field and 
the response that one editorial can evoke. 

Fiorence C. WHITNEY, 
Chairman Educational Section. 
Bronxville, New York. 
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Tours and Cruises 
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SOUTH AMERICA Including the best there is to see in South America 
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ye A Cruise—Tour and the celebrated trip over the Andes. Down v4 
s January 29th the West coast on the luxurious Pacific Line is 
MV 70 days—$2200 up steamer “ Ebro”—up the East coast via the Lam- v, 
PY port & Holt Line. Seventy days of pleasure on S 
oO land and sea. An extended program of sight- Py 
if seeing in all the principal cities of South America. is 
y WEST INDIES January 15th, S. S. Ulua; February 19th, S. S. v 
-) Cruises Toloa, of the Great White Fleet. These new ) 
}} 23 days under steamers, built for cruising in the tropics, offer the e) 
"s Tropical skies comforts of an ocean liner. Visiting Havana, San- ii 
Fi = $450 up tiago, Port Antonio, Kingston, Cristobal, Panama . 
4 Canal, Port Limon, San Jose and Havana. x 
44 
0 Tours Honolulu, Japan, Manchuria, North and South x 
‘i To the ORIENT China and the Philippine Islands. Sailing from N 
vy, ancouver January | 3; from San Francisco January v, 
i 24, February 5 and 20, March 16, April 2 and 30, # 
KK May 28 and June 25 ; from Seattle March | 1. Small MY 
R parties under personal escort. Write for details. ii 
¥ CALIFORNIA and Conducted tours leaving each week from the Y) 
re) FLORIDA Tours middle of January throughout the winter to Cali- iG 
o| fornia and Florida. Stopover privilege enabling re) 
ie individuals to return independently or with a later "s 
@ tour. Write for details. 
" " 
, AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY e 


Me) 






3 
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65 Broadway, New York 








YOUR WANTS 


in every line of household, educational, business, or personal service—domestic workers, teachers, 
nurses, business or professional assistants, etc., etc.—whether you require help or are seeking a situa- 
tion, may be filled through a little announcement in the classified columns of ‘The Outlook. If you have 
some article to sell or exchange, these columns may prove of real value to you as they have to many 
others. Send for descriptive circular and order-blank AND FILL YOUR WANTS. Address 


Department of Classified Advertising, THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 





__ CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 














COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
hand-colored, sent on approval. The line is 
best known for its distinctive verses. Dis- 
counts to those selling among friends. JessieA. 
MeNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


UNIQUE table runners, Japanese crape, for 
breakfast or luncheon table, with appliqué 
designs and stitchery. Ideal Christmas gift. 
Color schemes—yellows, blues, and_ greens. 
State peoteaenes. $5 per pair. Address K. 
Reed, 1523 Wayne Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 

LADIES’ PURE LINEN hand-embroidered 
handkerchiefs on white or colored linens 
with colored threads interwoven forming the 
borders. Six different patterns in_box for 
Christmas gift, $6. Order to-day. The Irish 
Linen Company, Davenport, Iowa. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


RAILWAY traffic inspectors earn from 
$110 to $200 per month and expenses. Travel 
if desired. Unlimited advancement. No age 
limit. We train you. Positions furnished under 
guarantee. Write for booklet CM27. Standard 
Business Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 

WRITE pistopings: $25-$300 paid anyone 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary ; 
complete outline free. 
448, St. Louis. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and 
employee: housekeepers, matrous, secre- 
taries, ,20overnesses, dietitians, attendants, 
tuother’s helpers. 51 Trowbridge St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

WANTED—Nursery governess or mother’s 

helper to help care for three chldren of six, 
four, and three years. References required. 
Mrs. Thomas F. Bayard, 9 Red Oak Road, 
Vilmington, Del. 
.. WANTED, by English family, English or 
Scoteh refined lady, not over 27 years, as 
‘iother’s helper and companion in country 
*/ tnmutes from New York. Maid kept. Per- 
sonal interview necessary. 9,190, Outlook. 








Producers League, 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 


DIETITIANS, superintendents, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, matrons, house- 
keepers, social workers, and secretaries. 
Miss Richards, Providence, East Side Box 5. 
Boston, Fridays, 11 to 1, 16 Jackson Hall, 
Trinity Court. Address Providence. 


REFINED woman to help dietitian; serve 
meals, keep some rooms in order. Simple 
pouny place. Mrs. Stanley Bright, Read 
ing, Pa. 


Teachers and Covernesses 


WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. 


WANTED—Experienced Engin nursery 
governess to care for little girl six years old 
at Rochester, N. Y. Best references required. 
9,196, Outlook. 








SITUATIONS WANTED | 


Professional Situations 


DIRECTOR of CORPORATION COM- 
MUNITY WORK. Prominent and_success- 
ful rector of Episcopal church desires posi- 
tion as layman. Eminently qualified. 9,182, 
Outlook. 


MINISTER, middle-aged, youthful in 
spirit, with rich pastoral experience, good 
_ ability and social tact, who cannot 
for family reasons take permanent pastorate 
in his denomination, but 1s capable of effective 
service, would act as supply minister for a 
church for a year or more, or would take 
financial secretaryship of benevolent society. 
Has some means, so not over-anxious about 
salary. Good references from pastors and 
business men. Did expert survey work for 
Interchurch Movement. An 





acceptable 


speaker at soldiers’ camps during war. Has 
organized community churches. Conserva- 
tive in theology, but progressive in spirit 
and methods. 2,000, Outlook. 








Business Situations 


SECRETARY ctenoguegher. Experienced, 
educated youn lady desires position in 
small office. References. 9,186, Outlook. 
WANTED, by experienced young woman. 
rt time secretarial or executive work. 
'ypist. References. 2,001, Outlook. 
AMERICAN having banking, commercial, 
pany trade, and exchange experience de- 
sires high class connection. Could invest if 
required. Highest references. 2,006, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


AN experienced, practical nurse desires 
position as companion. Traveling no objec- 
tion. References exchanged. Mrs. F. O’H. 
Croom, Box 23, Atkinson, N. C 

LADY, as companion to young or middle- 
aged lady. Take entire charge of housekeep- 
ing, social engagements, and accounts if 
desired. Highest references. 9,173, Outlook. 


THOROUGHLY competent woman desires 
position as companion to party traveling for 
winter. Excellent references. 9,195, Outlook. 

POSITION as matron or managing house- 
keeper. Nine years’ experience. Best refer- 
ences. D. D. R., Berwick, Me. 

POSITION as companion, chaperon in 
girls’ school, or managing housekeeper by 
woman of refinement. 9,198, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED infant’s nurse. Baby 
under six weeks. Country position. Salary 
$50. Write M. S., 314 West 76th St., New 
York City. 

COMPANION-housekeeper with ten years’ 
reference in private family will be at libert 
to take similar position January 1. 2,003, 
Outlook. 


Teachers and CGovernesses 

TUTOR. Young, virile clergyman availa- 
ble as tutor-companion. Excellent tutorial 
testimonials. 9,194, Outlook. 

PROFESSOR of English, Western college, 
would accept suitable place, tutor or com- 
= during his leave of absence beginning 

‘ebruary first. 9,188, Outlook. 





Teachers and Covernesses 

TUTOR-companion. Young man, genial, 
refined, fond of and popular with boys. 
Athletic, well educated. ill travel. High- 
est references. 9,191, Outlook. 

YOUNG MAN, unmarried, desires position 
n an institution with boys. Experienced 
teacher both in grade and commercial sub- 
jects. Has had experience as assistant super- 
intendent. Can furnish best of references. 
9,185, Outlook 

TEACHER, college graduate, best peda- 
gogical training, highest references, wide 
experience, desires to board in her beautiful 
country home and to teach one or two children 
requiring individual care. One hour from New 
York City. 2,002, Outlook. 


____ MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
send things on approval. Nosamples. Refer- 
ences. 309 West 99th St. 

GRAPHOLOGY. Interesting character 
study. Complete analysis of handwriting 
made for $5. 9,063, Outlook. 

WANTED, in small private school, several 
resident pupils, ages 5 to 10. Ideal climate. 
Miss Speer’s Primary School, 19 East San 
Miguel St., Colorado Springs, Col. 

WANTED—Child. from three months to 
twelve years, in refined home 85 miles from 
New York. Every care and advantage given 
by cultured woman. Reasonable recompense. 
9,189, Outlook. 

ELDERLY gentlewoman, formerly prin- 
cipal of prominent Episcopal girls’ school, 
wishes home either in town or country with 
refined people. Will pay approximately $50 
monthly. 2,004, Outlook. 

SHAWNEE, Oklahoma, a growing city, a 

ood place to live. Write for information. 
eed of Commerce, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

MARRIED couple, no children, owning 
unusually attractive suburban home, will 
consider co-operative housekeeping with re- 
fined married couple, Protestants, no small 
children. 2,005, Out] ok. 
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THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITSff SHAPE 


$722 $800 $9:2° & $10-2° SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 
Wwe 


TE bestknown 

shoes in the 
world. They are 
sold in 107 W.L. 


Douglas stores, 





and $5.50 
direct from the factory to you at 


only one profit, which antees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Send 
for booklet telling how toorder shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W.L.Doug- 
The name and price is plainly 
stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 
that it has not been changed or mutilated. 


President 
W.L.Douglas Shoe Co,, 
167 Spark Street, 
Brockton, Mass. 
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The very best THIN SKINNED 


INDIAN RIVER ORANGES 
and GRAPEFRUIT 


The finest in the State, will be shipped to 

you direct from the trees, after they get 

fully ripe, in quantities to suit family needs. 
Details sent on request. 


VICTORIA CITRUS GROVES CO. 


Cocoa, Indian River, Fla. 


“AN JFNTRODUCTION TO 
UNITARIANISM” 
> ; By Dr. SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, and other 
Unitarian Sermons SENT FREE on application to 
Mrs. C. W. GEROULD, 186 Upland Road, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Bitter Sects 


Full Pound postpaid$1 22 


Real cream centers, deliciously flavored and 
covered with unsweetened chocolate of the ver 
richest quality. Made to your order and eac 
piece wrapped separately in wax paper to pre- 
serve its flavor and freshness. uaranteed to 
delight you—or your money back, Send for a 
box today. Address Dept. 14 





M. N. NELIN, “The Candy Man” 


Rockford, Illinois 
boo SRR RRR 
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is what you want for your skin trouble 
—Resinol to stop the itching and burn- 
ing—Resinol to heal the eruption. 
Scratching makes it worse, besides 
being embarrassing and dangerous, 
but the smooth gentie ingredients of 
RESINOL OINTMENT often over- 
come the trouble promptly, even if it is 
severe and long-established. Bathing 
the affected part first with RESINOL 
SOAP hastens the beneficial sesults. 
Resinol products at all druggists. 














17 November 


BY THE WAY 


2 toy industry abroad, especially ii, 
Germany, which has been the greate: 
toy country, is essentially a home industry. 
according to a prominent American to, 
manufactarer. Here it is a machine indus- 
try. “One American concern,” he says, 
“ produces six thousand mechanical trains 
daily, which are stamped out on ninet) 
punch presses. A factory is now planned 
which will produce a million toy balloons 
every week. These toys are pr uced here 
at a cost which cannot now be duplicated 
abroad.” Mechanical toys from Germany, 
however, are now appearing in the New 
York market, some of them of remarkable 
ingenuity, including a comical tin dog— 
not a dachshund !—that throws back somer- 
saults. 





“ Life’s’ understanding of feminine 
business methods: Lady (at bank teller’s 
window)—* I wish to open an account 
with you.” ‘Teller—* All right, madam. 
How much do you want to deposit” 
Lady—*“ Why, nothing. FE want to draw 
out fifty dollars.” 

Latin quotations used in a charge toa 
jury are criticised by an Indiana judge. He 
says, as reported in the New York 
“Times :” 

The first objection addressed to this instruc- 
tion is that the court should not have used 
Latin in its charge to the jury. We concur in 
that criticism. ‘The presumption is that jurors 
do not understand Latin, and there is no justi- 
fication for the use of Latin in instructions. 
The Latin words, phrases, and sentences used 
in our law books have no place in the court's 
charge to the jury. Their meaning can be ex- 
pressed with as much force and elegance in 
English, and a just pride in the accurate use of 
our National tongue would facilitate the admin- 
istration of justice. 

The astonishing agility and grace of 
some famous dancers often makes their 
admirers a little envious. The feeling is 
well expressed in the following paragraph 
from the “ Dramatie Mirror :”’ “ Pavlowa 
is something spiritual. How I hate my 
heavy, lumberly, clumsy body after seeing 
what she reveals to me of the pessibility of 
etherealizing motion! Such grace! Such 
harmony! Such rhythm! She weaves 
wings into your thoughts and invests you 
with spirit.” 





Here are a few advertisements that are 
interesting on account of their oddity : 


From the Kilkenny (Ireland) “ People:” 
Wanted for country place, an experienced 
General ; must be clean; able to wash, iron, 
and all usual housework ; wages £15 a year 
and use of bicycle. Apply to , Coola- 
eurra, Ballacolla, Queen’s County. 
From the “ Irish Independent ” (Dublin): 
Native Irish Speaker (young), Oireachtas 
Gold Medallist for Traditional Singing, seeks 
post as Teacher (Convent preferred). Address 
—, ete. 
From “ Country Life ’’ (London) : 
Magnificent oak, richly carved Billiard 
Table for sale, lately the property of a nobli 
man; may be viewed by appointment, etc. 
From the New York “ World :” 
Birrus.—Mr. and Mrs. —, — Post 
Avenue, announce the arrival of a bouncing 
baby boy. 














At a Church of England service, says 
the Rev. W. B. Money in his “ Humours 
of a Parish,” Stainer’s setting of the 
“Amen” was sung. A Nonconformist 
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young woman had been induced to attend. 
She was asked afterwards how she liked 
the service. “ Wells” she said, “I don’t 
think much of the choir, for they had to 
sing the ‘ Amen’ over ever so many times 
before they got it right.” 


Another story told in the above-men- 
tioned book illustrates the difficulties that 
beset some clerical visitors. Mr. Money 
called on an unregenerate cobbler who was 
ill. The minister asked the sick man if 
he would like his visitor to read to him. 
«“¢ Ah, he said in a veice full of scorn, ‘I 
don’t want any of that child’s stuff. What 
I wants to know about is this here Waine- 
wright murder.’ ” The visitor felt it neces- 
sary to give the man a severe calling down 
for his ribaldry. “'To my intense astonish- 
ment,” the author says, “this hard old man 
was utterly frightened, and said in tones 
of alarm, ‘ Come, none of that, now ; don't 
you put anything on me!’ He thought that 
I was trying to put a curse on him!” 


In one of the serious paragraphs in the 
amusing book just quoted from the author 
passes on an “infallible” cure for hic- 
coughs. “ Laugh as much as you like,” he 
says, “but try it the next time you are in 
the grasp of hiccups. Take a tumbler and 
fill it about half full of water, put your 
lips to the opposite side of the rim to what 
you ordinarily would in drinking, tilt the 
glass away from you instead of towards 
you, and so sip the water. That is all, but 
you will want nothing more.” 


“'Topsy-turvy ” pronunciations : 
psy yY P 
“Every night at eight o’clock in that 


village the ‘perfume’ blew and the chil- 
dren had to go indoors.” 


“He was discussing the celluloid lights 
in the automobile curtains and eal, 
‘That there Sarah Lord ain’t much good. 
It breaks right out.’”’ 


“This happened at a Culebra hotel 
table where even the waiters sometimes 
made a joke: 

“* Well, George, what have we for 
desert ?’ 

“* Sand, sir, I ’spects.’ 

“George couldn’t understand why the 
rest laughed.” 


This is also an example of darky wit, 
though not of the “ topsy-turvy ” kind : 

“Mr. Smith, that ham you sold me am 
sure bad.” 

“Why, ’Rastus, that ham was only 
cured last week.” 

“Dat might be, Mr. Smith, but it sho’ 
must ’a’ had a relapse.” 


The following answers from examina- 
tion papers, which a subscriber sends, 
show that words correctly pronounced by 
i teacher may easily become “ topsy- 
turvies ” in a pupil’s ear: 

_ The equator is a menagerie lion pass- 
ing around the earth.” 

“In India a man out of one eask can’t 
marry a woman out of another cask.” 

‘A vacuum is a large empty place 
where the Pope lives.” 

* Trailing art beauties are small flowers.”’ 
“The clouds are a heavy midst which 
rises up into the air.” 

* The trailing arbutus has a beautiful 
Order, 7 

“Coil [the question was on coal] is 


made from a substance something like 
rope.” 
i 
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We All Pray 


“Thy Kingdom Come’ 


DO WE MEAN IT? 


The Witness Committee is dedicated to the 


great task of making Christianity dominant 


in our national life. 


Our national founda- 


tions were laid by men of faith in Jesus 


Christ. His gentleness has made us great. 


America should be the first nation to sub- 


mit to the gracious rule of Christ the King. 


Will You Help Us Morally and Financially in this Effort? 


Our Literature is Free. If you pay 
Jor it, we can double the output. 


The Witness Committee 
119 Federal St., 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
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HOSIERY. 
2 for MEN; 


HEN you see Shawknit 

Hosiery in the shop 
window, you know that 
the proprietor has your 
interests in mind as well 
as his own. He _ wants 
you to be well served, so 
that you will come again. 


At your dealer’s 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell.Mass. 
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mint when our doctor, several years ago, pre- 
scribed it for an epidemic of sore throat. You 
know how it runs through a family. 


“‘We like Formamint because it relieves so 
quickly and is so much more convenient than 
gargles and sprays, especially for the children 
who hate such remedies. 


“Then you remember the ‘flu’ epidemic. 
How fearful we all were of crowded, stuffy 
places; theatres and shops; crowded cars and 
illy ventilated school-rooms. Again the whole 
family ‘Formaminted’ their throats and mouths, 
by using the pleasant tasting tablets freely, 
whenever there was danger of contagion. 


“‘Formamint must be really antiseptic, be- 


Any druggist will tell 
you how widely Forma- 
mint is recommended by 
throat specialists, physi- 
cians and dentists. 





GERM-FIGHTING THROAT TABLETS 
Formamint is our trade mark. It identifies our product. 


BEES GAUER CHEMICAL CO.INC..NEW YORK 


ormamin aN 


cause none of us had the ‘flu’, and few had 
sore throats, that whole winter. You can put 
our family down as Formamint enthusiasts.”” 








For Cuts 
and Scrapes 
A neglected cut may lead to 
infection. 


Safety first calls for the prompt 
use of New-Skin. 


Besides being an antiseptic 
New-Skin forms a covering. 


It protects the wound while 
nature repairs the damage. 


15e and 30e, At all druggists 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
New York Toronto London 


“ Never Neglect a Break in the Shin” 














“HONOR “ROLLS | 


HISTORICAL TABLETS 


REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS. 








“NO 


(The “ City Four-Square”’) 
A beautiful Sacred song for Church or Home 
50c per copy postpaid 


The Biglow & Main Co., 156 5th Ave., N. Y. 


NIGHT THERE” 








| [pesident- 
es hendock 


for comfort 


| Every y pair guaranteed | 


MADE AT SHIRLEY MASSACHUSETTS 
a ie RA EEE 











[First FARM MORTGAGES| 
AND ReaL Estate Bonps 


Netting 6%, 644% and 7% 
There’s Safety in the Soil 


Note how interested Wall Street is in agriculture, 
and you will see that farm land is the backbone of 
all investment securities. There’s safety in the soil. 

You have no worries when you invest in our First 
Farm Mortgages, furnished in amounts to suit. 

During the 37 years we have been in business, not 
one of our clients has ev er ey adollar. Write for 
our descriptive pamphlet “S” and list of offerings. 


E. J. Lander & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 














Gargle or a mouth wash, 
put a few drops of Absorbine, Jr. 
in alittle water. It is an herbal 
antiseptic and germicide re- 
markably effective for— 


Checking sore throat in its incipient 
stage. 
Reducing the swelling and taking 
out the soreness. 
Cleansing the mouth and arresting 
infection. 
Extensively used and highly recommended 
by dentists. It leaves the mouth cool and 
clean. $1.25 a bottle at most druggists or 
postpaid. Send 10c for liberal Trial bottle. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
443 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine.J 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


No sooner had 
| airplanes ap- 
} peared in Ameri- 
can skies than 
LAURENCE La 
TouRETTE Drices 
began to fly as a 
sport; this led him 
| to the study of avi- 
! ation’s commercial 
| possibilities. He 

probably knows 
more about flying than any other Amer- 
ican writer. During the war the Brit- 
ish Government invited him to inspect 
their airplane industries, training camps 
and schools, and to visit their flying 
squadrons in the field as an expert on 
war aviation. He was the only Ameri- 
can thus honored. While at the front 
he organized the American Flying Club, 
of which he is president. It consists of 
American aviators who flew over the 
lines during the war. He organized two 
of the greatest aviation contests ever 
held in this country—the New York- 
Toronto Airplane Race and the New 
York-San Francisco Airplane Race, 
both held in 1919. He believes that 
another decade will see the airplane as 
common as the automobile and that our 
Nation will yield to aviation the re- 
sponsibility of being the Nation’s first 
line of defense. The motive behind his 
present series of articles for The Outlook 
is to present the capabilities of aviation 
as an aid to civilization as distinguished 
from an effort to aid in its war value. 
He is author of “ Arnold Adair,” “* He- 
roes of Aviation,” “ Fighting the Flying 
Cireus,” and “Golden Book of Avia- 
tion.” 


AMUEL COLCORD, who presents many 

intimate pictures of President-elect 
Harding, has been very active in trying 
to secure action on the League of 
Nations. He has worked hard in 
securing an agreement on the League 
between the President and the Senate, 
between the Republicans and the Dem- 
ocrats, and between the two wings of 
the Republican party. He early became 
an earnest advocate of our entry into 
the war in support of the Allies. He 
contributed to The Outlook an article 
on the subject which was written before 
the President summoned the country to 
war and published before Congress de- 
clared war. He lives in New York City. 


LEANOR MARKELL has just returned 
~ to her home at the Hotel Plaza, New 
York, from her annual globe-trot, which 
this year carried her to Paris, Prague, 
Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, Sofia, 
Constantinople, and Athens. She had 
a long talk with Venizelos, met the 
King of Bulgaria and Stambulisky, 
had an hour’s interview with Dr. Riza 
‘asha on the day he reached Constan- 
thople from signing the Treaty of 


a and had an audience with the 
meek Patriarch. 
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mE For Those Who Read 
SOCKS Good Books 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARCOT ASQUITH 


These memoirs of Margot Asquith will fulfill the keen expectations aroused 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Written with the dash and candor that char- 
acterize the brilliant wife of the ex-Prime Minister, the book has not a dull 
moment. Illustrated. 2 Volumes, Boxed. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE ROMANOVS 
George G. Telberg and Robert Wilton 


The tragic story of the fate of the Royal Family as revealed in the official 
statements of witnesses; powerfully supplemented by the thrilling account of 
Mr. Wilton, for sixteen years Russian correspondent for the London Times, 
who helped find the bodies and who escaped finally from Siberia in disguise 
with one of the three court records. Illustrated. 


THE ROMANCE OF MADAME TUSSAUD’S 


With an Introductory Essay by Hilaire Belloc John T. Tussaud 
These colorful memoirs of “history made visible in wax” spread out the 
picturesque panorama of social, political and literary life since the French 
Revolution. Illustrated. 


INTIMATE PACES OF MEXICAN HISTORY 
Edith O’Shaughnessy 


The intimate knowledge contained in this book, written from long residence 
in that revolution-ridden land, may lead us out of the straits to which our 
diplomacy has brought us. 


MEN AND BOOKS AND CITIES 


Robert Cortes Holliday 
The genial philosopher of WALKING-STICK PAPERS takes a fruitful 
jaunt to points west, and returns with much literary loot. 


A GARDEN OF PEACE: A Medley in Quietude 
By the author of ‘“‘The Jessamy Bride”? F. Frankfort Moore 


An old-world garden within whose ancient walls the mellow talk ranges 
easily from bees and briar-roses to literature, drama and art. _ Illustrated. 


OUR WOMEN: Chapters on the Sex Discord 
Arnold Bennet 


A volume of very provocative comment and shrewd observation on the most 
delightful, if the most exasperating, thing in existence. 


ADVENTURES AND ENTHUSIASMS E.V. Lucas 


Author of “The Vermilion Box” 
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A Chicago critic writes, “E. V. Lucas, bless him! has the magic gift of | 


endowing everything he writes about with charm and fascination.” 


Illustrated. 
THE ABANDONED FARMERS Irvin S. Cobb 


His Humorous Account of a Retreat from the City to the Farm ; 
Deliciously amusing—and tragic—tales of one who returns to the soil to 
“enjoy the pleasures of a landed proprietor’s lot.” 


SOUTH SEA FOAM A. Safroni- Middleton 


“Mr. Safroni-Middleton is an adept at conveying the witchery of the moon- 
light nights, the lure of the weird music and the loveliness of the damsels of 


far-off isles.’,—New York Times. 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 








A POOR WISE MAN 


A drama of the struggle of the new spirit in America against the fetters of 
older generations. Written in the style of DANGEROUS DAYS. 


NIGHT AND DAY Virginia Woolf 


A novel of great maturity and depth, a worthy successor to THE VOYAGE 
OUT, its theme the potentialities in love of five young persons. 


WOUNDED SOULS Philip Gibbs 


Into this, his first novel since the Peace, the famous war correspondent pours 
the vivid spirit which makes all his works so tremendously alive. 


THE CAPTIVES Hugh Walpole 


The author of “The Secret City” and “Jeremy” calls this his most important 
work. It deals with London life and is the study of a girl and two men— 
particularly of Maggie Cardinal. 

Read “‘The Bookman’”’—a magazine for everybody who likes books. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY Publishers New York 
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COPYRIGHT 1820 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINC 


VORY Soap should be in your bathroom because it 


offers you and your guests the seven qualities that 


Do you know the SAFE way 


people of refinement want in a soap for personal use. ght Nye was pe tle 


' ‘ ‘ ? fabrics? 
It is white It rinses easily 

‘ i ‘ Send for free Sample 
It is fragrant It is mild package of ivory Soap 

¥ se a ‘ Flakes. Try it on any 
It lathers quickly It is pure pa Phere ad 


It floats will know that you finally 
have found a safe way to 
wash your loveliest 


Has the soap you now use @// these essentials for a com- clothes. Address The 
Procter & Gamble Co., 

satisfac ‘ ilet? Dept. 24-L, Tincinnati, 
pletely satisfactory bath and toilet: Ease. incinnati 






IVORY SOAP .. . . gm... . 994% PURE 
IT FLOATS 


The Manufacturers of Ivory Soap and Ivory Soap Flakes also make the following general household soaps: Pand G The White Naphtha Soap, FF 
Star Soap, and Star Naphtha Washing Powder, thus enabling the housekeeper to use a Procter & Gamble high quality soap for every purpose. 
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